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OUR WINERY INSURANCE 
PROTECTS SOMETHING 
EVEN MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
YOUR WINE. 


ame a fine wine and, most likely, you'll name the 
winery, not the grape. As the insurer for many of the world’s most 
prestigious vineyards and wineries, Chubb is aware of how a loss 
can affect a winery’s image. 

With an in-depth understanding of the business practices 
in the viticultural industry and the specialized knowledge that can 
help minimize risks, Chubb has designed a comprehensive insur- 
ance package specifically for wineries and vineyards. 

Only Chubb, with its loss control expertise and responsive 
claim service, provides coverage that recognizes the appreciation 
of wine over time, specified coverage for trellis and vines, and 
coverage for lost income and extraordinary expenses. Wind drift 
and overspray liability coverage is also available. And since many 
wineries are family businesses, Chubb provides owners with per- 
sonal and business liability coverage. 

As the wine business becomes more international, Chubb 
offers global protection for shipping and handling exposures. 
Chubb’s comprehensive winery insurance package can protect a 
vineyard’s good name-—and its wines—from the vine to the glass. For 


information ask your agent or broker, or call 1-800-36 CHUBB. 


Insure your world with Chubb 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to the member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Com- 
panies who issue coverage. 
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Complying with the ADA 


by Carolyn Silvestri, 
The Personnel Perspective 


n July 26, 1992 the American with 

Disabilities Act (ADA) went into ef 

fect for employers with 25 or more 
employees. In July 1994, employers with 
15 or more employees will also be covered 
under this federal legislation. 

Every employer must recognize that 
this important piece of legislation affects 
each business in a number of ways. Use 
the following to help you understand 
steps to take to comply with the law. 

As an employer, you should under- 
stand that though many issues are ad- 
dressed under ADA, much of the atten- 
tion given ADA will be employment-re- 
lated. In order to comply with this new 
law, employers must determine which 
parts of an employee’s job are ‘essential’ 
requirements and which functions of the 
job are ‘non-essential.’ These determina- 
tions should be your focus as you take the 
steps to ensure compliance. 


What is the ADA? 

The ADA provides broad protection 
against discrimination for disabled indi- 
viduals in the areas of public programs, 
transportation, accommodations, and tele- 
communications. Employers should be 
especially mindful of possible discrimina- 
tion in the areas of recruitment, termina- 
tion, accommodations, and defining job 
responsibilities. 

In addition to job applicants and employ- 
ees, Winery owners must also make accom- 
modation to the public who visit their facili- 
ties. ADA requires physical accommodation 
to facilities open to the public. Areas such as 
your hospitality and tasting rooms may re- 
quire reasonable modification to ensure ac- 
cess to these facilities. 

The ADA covers any mental or physical 
disability that substantially limits one or 
more major life activities of a person, such 
as walking, speaking, breathing, perform- 
ing normal tasks, seeing, hearing, learn- 
ing, caring for oneself, or working. The 
ADA does not cover temporary disabili- 
ties or disabilities that do not substantially 
limit major life activities. 


What is a disability? 
To many people, the term disability 
may mean wheelchair confinement or that 


a person cannot function without help from 
another person. To some, it may mean a 
person has a hearing or speech impairment. 
To others, it may mean that a person has se- 
vere arthritis. All of these are correct and 
qualify under the provisions of the ADA, but 
the list of disabilities is not limited to our tra- 
ditional thinking. 

Disability, as defined by the ADA 
means that the employee is substantially 
limited in: 

1. One or more of the major life activi- 
ties (e.g. speaking, hearing, or working); 
or 

2. Has a record of such an impairment 
(e.g. past treatment or diagnosis); or 

3. Is regarded as having such an impair- 
ment because of some past injury or exist- 
ing medical condition, but who actually 
has no limits on major life activities. 

The employer’s role is not to decide the 
severity of the disability, but to determine 
if an individual with a disability is capable 
of fulfilling the essential duties of their job 
with reasonable accommodation. The em- 
ployer must plan for the disabled em- 
ployee in the workplace, and decide how 
to appropriately accommodate, if possible, 
a disabled employee. 

Remember, no one is telling an em- 
ployer to hire the mentally or physically 
disabled, but you must not discriminate 
against these individuals. 


What does‘reasonable 
accommodation’ mean? 

The ADA imposes an affirmative duty 
on employers to provide a ‘reasonable ac- 
commodation’ to the known physical or 
mental limitations of a qualified applicant 
or employee with a disability. Reasonable 
accommodation includes any modifica- 
tion or adjustment to a job, employment 
practice, or work environment that makes 
it possible for a disabled employee to en- 
joy equal employment opportunity. Some 
examples of reasonable accommodations 
include job restructuring, part-time work, 
modified work schedules, special equip- 
ment or devices, and modification of exist- 
ing equipment. 

So how much will this cost the em- 
ployer? Not much. According to the Job 
Accommodation Network (JAN), a ser- 
vice of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities, here 
is a breakdown of accommodation costs of 
employing a disabled employee. The 


table shown below (March 1992) shows 
that most accommodations are very inex- 
pensive. 


¢ 31% of accommodations cost $0 

¢ 50% of accommodations cost less than 

$50 

¢ 69% of accommodations cost less than 

$500 

¢ 88% of accommodations cost less than 

$1,000 

What this table does not show is the fi- 
nancial rewards that can be reaped 
through employment of a good employee. 
Anemployer can view accommodation as 
an expense, or take the pro-active ap- 
proach and view accommodation costs as 
an investment. 

Be honest, though. Make sure that ac- 
commodating a disabled employee does 
not place an undue hardship upon your 
business. This is defined below. 


Undue hardship 

The employer is the first assessor of 
what is undue hardship for a business. As 
one considers this point of the legislation, 
understand that undue hardship includes 
actions that are unduly costly, expensive, 
substantial, disruptive, or that would fun- 
damentally alter the nature or operation of 
a business. 

For example, if a person with arthritis 
needs to take a break from typing every 
two hours, that is not considered an un- 
due hardship. However, if your business 
is located on the third floor of a three-story 
building with no elevator, it may not be 
reasonable to install an elevator to accom- 
modate a disabled person. 


What should you do? 

The first thing you may need to do is 
adjust your mindset. Like many employ- 
ers, you may think this legislation is 
geared to hinder your business. On the 
contrary, this legislation could be very re- 
warding to your winery if you think and 
approach it the right way. Here are some 
facts that may help change your thinking. 


° 95% of managers surveyed who su- 
pervise a disabled employee give them a 
‘good’ or ‘excellent’ rating on job perfor- 
mance. Employees with disabilities work 
as hard or harder than employees who do 
not have disabilities. 

¢ Disabled employees rate better on at- 
tendance and punctuality. Remember, 
lost work time means lost profits. 

¢ According to 75% of employers sur- 
veyed, the average cost of hiring a dis- 
abled employee is the same as hiring a 
non-disabled employee. 

Continued on page 8 
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“I DIDN’T KNOW THAT.” 


Words voiced by sub- 
scribers as they read the 
pages of PWV (the wine 
industry’s most highly 
rated magazine.*) 


You will say these same 
words when you read 
your copy of PWV. 


You don’t receive your 
own copy? 


Subscribe today! We’ll 


send you our latest issue 
plus six more over the 
next year. All for the 
special introductory rate 
of only $28.00. 


Use this postage-paid 
envelope, complete the 
attached subscription 
form in this magazine and 
enclose your company or 
personal check. 


Receive your own copy of 
PWV — then you'll know! 


* 1993 PWV readership study 
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Its been said that no man is an island. Those of us in 
agriculture are probably more acutely aware 
of that fact than most. So when you consider 


which pesticides to use this season, consider 


not only what they do for you but what they | \ | 


don't do, as well. f 
Grape Leafhopper 


SEVIN® brand carbaryl insecticide gives you cost-effective 
control of leafhoppers, omnivorous leafrollers and flea beetles. 
Plus, in the eastern grape growing areas, SEVIN® brand 
delivers excellent results on berry moths. In addition, SEVIN® 
also gives you favorable worker handling and re-entry 


characteristics as well as a one-day PHI. 


Now, what SEVIN® doesnt do is persist in the environment. 
Nor does it readily leach through soil to ground water. Which 
brings up one other advantage of SEVIN® The confidence and 
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pride of knowing that you're not only a responsible grape 


grower, you're a responsible neighbor, as well. 
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Continued from page 3 

Considering a disabled employee is not 
only the law, but it may make good business 
sense for your winery. If your winery has 25 
or more employees, you should be in com- 
pliance with the ADA now. As we close in 
on July, 1994, the law will require employers 
with 15 or more employees to comply. 
Those wineries with 15 or more employees 
should be in the process of compliance, or al- 
ready be in compliance. 


The following 10 questions will help 
you determine how prepared you actually 
are: 

1. Have you updated required govern- 
ment postings to include ADA provi- 
sions? 

2. Have you determined which parts of 
the ADA apply to your winery? 

3. Have job descriptions been revised or 
written to establish essential job functions? 

4. Have you reviewed your winery poli- 
cies and procedures for ADA compliance? 

5. Has your employment application 
form been evaluated to ensure that only 
appropriate questions are being asked? 

6. Have all managers been trained on 
legal and illegal interview questions, in- 
cluding ADA provisions? 

7. Have supervisors and managers been 
trained on confidentiality issues and how 
to handle ‘privileged information’ about 
employees with disabilities? 

8. Do supervisors and managers under- 
stand and support reasonable accommo- 
dation requirements? 

9. Have workplace barriers been re- 
moved? 

10. Have all benefits policies and insur- 
ance contracts been evaluated to ensure 
ADA compliance? 


Preparing yourself 

Now that you have answered the above 
questions, the next step is to prepare your 
winery to comply with this legislation. 
Here is a four-step approach: 

Step 1: Develop well-written job de- 
scriptions. A well-written job description 
lists the essential and non-essential tasks 
as well as the physical and mental require- 
ments for each position. This is especially 
important if management should need to 
make special accommodations for a posi- 
tion. Let’s look at some guidelines for 
defining an ‘essential function’ versus a 
‘non-essential function.’ 

1. The function may be essential because 
the reason a position exists is to perform 
that duty. 

Example: An essential function of a truck 
driver job would be the ability to drive a 
truck. However, the ability to load/unload 
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a truck may not be essential because those 
tasks are normally performed by loading 
dock or warehouse personnel. 

2. The function may be essential because 
there are a limited number of employees 
available to perform that duty. 


Example: Smaller employers often re- 
quire versatility among their employees. 
It is not unusual in a small office to find 
employees that must file, answer phones, 
serve as a receptionist and type docu- 
ments. All of these could be essential 
functions. However, if the job is primarily 
that of a file clerk, and these additional 
functions are normally handled by other 
employees, the ability to file would be an 
essential function, but the other tasks 
would be considered marginal. 

3. The duty may be highly specialized 
so that the person is hired for his or her 
expertise or ability to perform the par- 
ticular duty. 


Example: The requirement that the em- 
ployee speak a second language. 

This is not the only reason to have 
ADA-compliant job descriptions. These 
are also the foundation for other parts of 
your business including organization de- 
velopment, recruiting, compensation, skill 
development, performance reviews, and 
terminations. If you think having job de- 
scriptions is just a product of the ADA, 
guess again. If you have one employee 
or thousands of employees, a job descrip- 
tion helps outline their duties and molds 
your organization. 

If you need help writing these job de- 
scriptions, get it! 


Step 2: Train your management. Pre- 
vent discrimination. Just like any new 
policy or program, let your management 
know this is important and they will 
view it as important. Treat it as a ‘re- 
quired’ task and expect your manage- 
ment staff to fully understand how it 
benefits the work environment. 

Your management staff can also pro- 
vide suggestions on how to modify the 
workplace at little or no cost in order to ac- 
commodate a disabled employee. Re- 
member, your management staff will be 
ultimately responsible for supervision of 
disabled employees so include them early 
to suggest changes. 

Being pro-active with your manage- 
ment staff can eliminate many mistakes 
later. It’s up to you to help change their 
attitudes, treatment, and understanding 
of employees with disabilities. 


Step 3: Review your winery’s policies. 
The ADA may give you that ‘push’ you 
have been looking for to review all those 
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old and outdated policies in your hand- 
book. Or even better, it may be the cata- 
lyst for you to develop a handbook. 

Either way, you should pay special atten- 
tion to policies that could be perceived as dis- 
criminatory. Such policies may include: em- 
ployment policy, post-offer physical or drug 
testing, benefit programs, promotion policy, 
harassment policy, grievance procedure, 
company postings, etc. It is important to look 
at each policy, procedure, and program to 
make sure it is free of discrimination. In 
some cases it may be more efficient to seek 
outside assistance if you do not feel comfort- 
able with this. 

Having a handbook that outlines your 
policies will shape the work environment 
and leave little doubt as to winery prac- 
tices. Outlining non-discriminating poli- 
cies can lead to a more positive work envi- 
ronment free of not only discrimination, 
but also questions about your winery’s 
commitment to treat each person fairly. 

Step 4: Walk around and look around. 
It’s simple, walk around your winery and 
look at the accessibility to the public. 
There are many experts who can help in 
this area. For more information on public 
accessibility, contact the Small Business 
Legislation Council at 202/639-8500 to re- 
quest the Compliance Guide to the Ameri- 
cans with Disability Act. 


¢ Safety and Compliance 
Management 

¢ Human Resource 
Consulting 

¢ ADA Compliance 

e Executive Search 

¢ Recruiting 

e Management Training 

e¢ Compensation Plans 
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The Personnel Perspective 
(707) 576-7653 


Summary 

So what does this all mean? It is not in- 
tended to be overwhelming or an undue 
hardship to your business. It is intended 
to protect mentally or physically disabled 
individuals from discrimination. 

Start by taking the steps that are outlined 
above and you are on the way to being an 
employer with a smart business sense. You 
can do it on your own or call in experts to 
help. Either way, its time to get over the 
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FILTRATION & 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


BEER 


moaning and groaning stage and figure out 
how this can help your winery. 

You never know, your winery could be 
the leader for employing disabled em- 
ployees and maintaining a work environ- 
ment where everyone wants to work be- 
cause your winery cares. & 

Carolyn Silvestri is founder and owner of 
The Personnel Perspective, a human resources 
consulting, training and recruiting firm, tel: 
707/576-7653. 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


FOR 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


roduction for approachability with 

soft tannins is a taste preference 

according to nine California pro 

ducers interviewed by PWV. They 

understand the emerging Ameri- 
can Cabernet Sauvignon drinker. In this 
exclusive review, the PWV panel dis- 
cusses the critical issues behind the term 
‘approachable.’ Also read what PWV’s 
winemaking participants say about the 
generic word ‘tannin.’ 

“It is possible to produce an approach- 
able wine without necessarily intending it 
to turn out that way,” comments 
Silverado’s winemaker Jack Stuart. “In 
our case, we’re trying to make a Cabernet 
Sauvignon that tastes best. Approach- 
ability has nothing to do with it. 

“I don’t dispute that the word ap- 
proachable has been attached to 
Silverado Cabernets. I can explain it, but 
I don’t intend it in the cellar. The charac- 
ter of the wine stems from the vineyard.” 

“Tf PWV is evaluating the approach- 
able style I have in mind, I believe the 


PRODUCTION 


Cabernet 


RA df 


better word to describe it is ‘supple’, 
says Chateau Souverain winemaker Ed 
Killian. “I agree that source of fruit is 
number one in every category. The fruit 
makes a bigger difference in winemak- 
ing than just about anything you can do 
in the cellar.” 

Quivira winemaker Grady Wann as- 
sociates the word approachable to 
mouthfeel. “This is principally related 
to the tannin contribution,” he says. “In 
the past, one of the principal problems 
with California Cabernet Sauvignons is 
that they fell into two camps, neither of 
which I call approachable. 

“One is the extremely full-bodied, 
heavily-wooded wine with elevated tan- 
nin levels. These wines were labeled 
‘15-year Cabs.’ The other is the fruity 
wine lacking multiple layers of com- 
plexity and extract. These are donut 
wines with a big hole in the middle.” 

Wann relates approachable Cabernet 
production to that of Zinfandel. “One 
of the lures of Zinfandel is the lush fruit 
statement it makes on the palate with- 
out aggressive tannin. Cabernet Sau- 
vignon farmed correctly on appropriate 


Sauvignon 
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sites can have the same characteristics. 

“This industry needs to face the real- 
ity that 95% of California wine is con- 
sumed within two years of release. 
Consumers want a drinkable, approach- 
able wine. I’m not sure that a 20-year 
Cabernet should be the goal of most 
wineries. California producers should 
be most concerned with the word bal- 
anced. A balanced wine will be ap- 
proachable.” 


Site considerations 

Hess Collection winemaker Randle 
Johnson maintains that site is a primary 
consideration. “I have two mountain- 
grown sources in our portfolio,” he re- 
ports. “They are both very different.” 

“It’s like balancing a plate on your fin- 
ger,” comments Louis M. Martini wine- 
maker Michael Martini. “If you’re aim- 
ing for an approachable style, you’re 
going to choose grapes that harmonize 
with that style. In some cases, tannins 
lend themselves to being approachable 
probably because of the site.” 

St. Supery is growing grapes in Pope 
Valley. “The tannins are soft in our 
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vineyards,” says winemaker Bob 
Broman. “Out of curiosity, I’ve experi- 
mented with making a big, intense wine 
and it just doesn’t happen. Pope 
Valley’s very warm days and exception- 
ally cool nights produce perceptibly 
softer tannins that last a long time and 
extend ageability. There’s not a lot of 
heavy astringency showing up in the 
finish that requires longer ageing in or- 
der to soften the wine. 

“Pope Valley is very hot and dry. 
This is a very stressed environment for 
the vines. For this reason, we must irri- 
gate the vineyard. We are not able to 
dry-farm. But I still maintain that it’s 
the very warm days and cold nights that 
contribute most to the development of 
perceptibly softer tannins. Natural fruit 
characteristics can be maintained along 
with structure and low pH. All the acid 
is not burned up because the vines liter- 
ally shut down at night.” 

Broman points to the difference be- 
tween Pope Valley Cabernet Sauvignon 
and the same varietal growing in front of 
the winery in Rutherford. “These grapes 
are ten-fold higher in tannin and much 
more astringent. We'll be forced to vary 
our winemaking techniques if we’re 
working toward approachability and not 
a wine that needs to be laid down for six 
or eight years before it can be enjoyed.” 

Broman added that the harder charac- 
ter of the Rutherford grapes is a combina- 
tion of climate and soil. Both Pope Valley 
and Rutherford have the same average 
temperature. However, in Pope Valley, 
it’s ten degrees warmer during the day 
and about ten degrees cooler at night 
than in the Napa Valley. “There’s no fog 
in Pope Valley,” Broman reminds. “Days 
warm quickly, but cool down just as fast 
at night. This is the essential difference in 
preservation of the natural acid profile 
while at the same time altering the mo- 
lecular structure of the tannins.” 

“We see grapes from a number of re- 
gions and microclimates,” says 
Fetzer Vineyards winemaker Bob 
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Blue. “We recognize that site has a large 
effect on the structural characteristics of 
the wine. For us, it’s all about finding fla- 
vors we like from these different regions. 
This diversity in our selection of fruit also 
gives us balance and drinkability.” 

“I’m going to inject the word supple 
again,” Killian says. “This style of wine 
can be made in what I call a moderate 
climate, slightly on the warmer side. 
The cooler side of moderate has other 
disadvantages besides a lack of supple- 
ness. It produces grapes with acid im- 
balances, greener, more vegetable char- 
acteristics with hard and green tannins. 

“You can’t grow hot climate Cabernet 
either because there you end up burning 
out all the fruit. A Region II, central 
Alexander Valley climate is ideal for 
Cabernet Sauvignon and to use all the 
words, the wine is approachable, 
supple, and rich. Probably, actual cli- 
mate conditions are not as critical as ex- 
posure, soil drainage, and canopy man- 
agement. These elements tweak the site 
and they go a long way to making the 
style of wine we're talking about. 

“Cabernet should not be planted in 
heavy soil. And I think we have to be 
careful of a myth about mountain- 
grown grapes. Some parcels on moun- 
tain terrain can have heavy soil and are 
not well-drained. Cabernet from these 
sites will have the same less desirable 
qualities as flat sites with heavy soil.” 


Rootstocks and spacing 

Producers who have replanted due to 
phylloxera maintain that in replanting 
they have attempted to match the root- 
stock to the soil profile. However, since 
they have not taken sufficient fruit from 
replanted vineyards, any declaration 
would be premature. 

At Silverado’s Disney Vineyard, 5C, 
3309, 101-14, and 
420-A have been 
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used. At the Mt. George Vineyard, it’s 
5C and 3309. 

“Many producers were so into AXR-1 
and so dependent on it, that they didn’t 
do significant experimentation on any 
other rootstocks,” Broman comments. 

“Essentially, we’re doing that experi- 
mentation now,” Stuart contends. 
“While rootstocks are classified lime- 
tolerant, drought-tolerant, or wet- 
tolerant, that’s based on European con- 
ditions, so everyone is just using their 
best guess right now.” 

Frog’s Leap owner/ winemaker John 
Williams maintains that spacing still fits 
into the experimental category. “Pro- 
ducers who have tried close-spacing, for 
example, are not yet convinced they did 
the correct thing,” he says. 

“The French, however, are convinced 
that close spacing is the way to go,” says 
Johnson. “The Opus One project is an 
example. But I think we have to admit 
we're all still hedging our bets and on- 
going experimentation is essential.” 

Stuart maintains that Silverado is as 
interested in close spacing as anyone 
else. He cites one of the things the 
Silverado vineyard manager said. Un- 
less you plant meter x meter or 1m x 
1.5m, the differences created by greater 
vine density are not that significant. 

“We need to focus on growing a bal- 
anced vine,” adds Williams. “Spacing is 
only one component. We’re just talking 
about good grape farming. We can’t 
look at two separate entities. We need 
to knit farming and winemaking into 
one. When farming is good, the wine 
needs less cellar manipulation.” 

“Site, however, is most important, all 
the rest is fine tuning,” concludes Stuart.” 


Molecular aspects 

“Basically, we know that 80% of all tan- 
nins come from the grape and 
sunlight on fruit creates mono- 
mer and small molecular 
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weight tannin structures,” Martini explains. 
“These are tasted more in the back of the 
mouth. As heat is applied, polymeriza- 
tion reactions in the grape occur. 

“Warmer climates such as Pope Val- 
ley or Chiles Valley push this reaction 
forward. An open canopy system cre- 
ates more tannins in the basic state. This 
is the equation that needs to be con- 
sidered in any climate suitable for grow- 
ing Cabernet Sauvignon. It’s a combina- 
tion of exposure and heat. Picking 
parameters and a consideration of style 
also enter in. 

“Also critical,” Martini continues, “is 
complex flavor, not just tannin consider- 
ations. A range of flavors adds round- 
ness to the mouthfeel and is perceived 
as softer. Tannins are noticeable when 
the wine has ridges and valleys. When 
it’s filled in and there’s a high plateau, a 
rich wine has been created, but it is rela- 
tively approachable and supple. Heavy 
tannins are noticed when a wine has too 
many flavor peaks.” 

“A wine with a plump middle is al- 
ways perceived as softer,” Broman 
agrees. “This is very true of the wines 
from the Stags Leap District. Silverado’s 
site is within Stags Leap and the plump 
middle is, I believe, the approachable 
element of Silverado Cabernets.” 

Wann strives to achieve this through 
blending with Merlot and Cabernet 
Franc. “If you want to talk about 
mouthfeel and tannin as elements re- 
lated to approachability, then Merlot 
enhances a lush midpalate. Merlot and 
Cabernet Sauvignon dovetail in their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

“Without Merlot, Quivira Cabernet 
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does not make a direct statement to- 
ward approachability. Cabernet Franc 
is like Cabernet Sauvignon without the 
breeding, but it enhances the finish of 
the wine, not at the end, but in the early 
part of the finish. Therefore, the wine 
overall is perceived as more lengthy.” 


Tannin tastes 

“T don’t know how to explain that a 
particular type of tannin in my mouth 
tastes one way even though it might have 
the same total phenolic analysis of a tan- 
nin that tastes differently,” Stuart admits. 
“One might taste sharp and drying and 
another may taste silky and less drying.” 

Johnson considers this a key issue. 
“We have identified the sharp, astringent, 
green, and hard tannins,” he says. “Then, 
we have the soft, round, silky, velvety, 
chocolate-like tannin. The University of 
California at Davis has identified a sig- 
nificant number of tannins with given 
molecular weight and structure, but the 
truth is we don’t know which ones are 
which when it comes to taste.” 

Stuart points to the real danger of re- 
lating approachability to measured tan- 
nin levels. “Total, measurable tannin 
could be low, but the perception could 
be high because the astringent types 
prevail,” he says. 

“We've all tasted wines with a lighter 
color that are prejudged as being 
softer,” says Blue. “But in reality, they 
come across with no middle and a dry 
tannin blast.” 

“T’ve mentioned the vegetal character- 
istics of Cabernet Sauvignon grown ina 
cooler region, but the interesting thing is 
that sometimes this fruit is not hard from 
a tannin standpoint,” Killian comments. 
“Actually, it borders on being supple, so 
supple that it is flat. High in green bean 
and vegetal, low-color Cabernet is not 
necessarily a tannic wine, but because of 
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it’s other disagreeable qualities, it is also 
not approachable — so tannin is not the 
whole story of approachability. 

“Part of suppleness, the way we’re 
discussing it in parallel with approach- 
ablity is soft tannin, but having tannins 
to offer backbone. These tannins are re- 
solved and round without being drying 
and hard on the palate.” 


Ugly young and ugly old 

“We're trying to make Cabernet Sau- 
vignon that smells and tastes better,” 
Stuart maintains. “Tannin be damned, I 
say. I try to get as much tannin in the 
wine as I can along with the other things 
that I do to make the wine taste better. 
Tannins make a wine substantial, but 
they can’t be the types that are bitter 
and astringent.” 

“Tf you’re ugly when you’re young, 
you'll be ugly when you’re old,” says 
Williams. Stuart refers to this as the 
yummy factor. “A wine that isn’t 
yummy young won’t be a good wine 
when it’s old,” he adds. 

Johnson takes some issue with this 
thought. He refers to his winemaking 
tenure at Mayacamas (1977 to 1980). 
“These wines were the benchmark of 
tannin,” he comments. “Supple was not 
in the vocabulary. There was massive 
tannin extraction in terms of fermenta- 
tion. I’m just starting to drink the 1975, 
‘76 and ‘77 wines. These wines were 
ugly young, but they are not ugly wines 
now. This may be a particular niche, 
but I believe it proves the ugly young 
and old statement invalid.” 

Wann supports the ugly-young camp. 
Earlier he mentioned the 15-year Cab. 
“T have these wines in my cellar and I’ve 
recently begun to drink them,” he says. 
“The vast majority are, in my opinion, 
uninteresting to drink because they still 
have massive tannins and little fruit.” 


Grape maturity 
“Picking is a moving target,” Stuart 
suggests. 
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Continued from page 13 
core of the wine at that time.” 

Martini maintains that there’s a Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon maturity that is obvi- 
ous and that it is site-specific. “Every 
year, the Brix level is slightly different at 
the point of optimum maturity,” he con- 
tends. “Picking decisions must be made 
on flavor. If you know the vineyard, 
you can taste the wine in the flavor of 
the grape.” 

Stuart points out the difficulties of 
sampling. “You need to be certain that 
the sampling of berries truly represents 
what’s going on in the block,” he em- 
phasizes. “The bigger the sample the 
better. I go out with a five-gallon 
bucket and pick clusters rather than in- 
dividual berries. The weight of the full 
bucket should be proportional to the 
size of the block. There’s a quantitative 
and a karma side to picking decisions. 
If you know your vineyard, there are 
signposts that aid intuition.” 

The following summary offers read- 
ers a winery-by-winery perspective on 
both the vineyard and winemaking /cel- 
lar practices considered most important 
in the production of approachable Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon. 


CHATEAU SOUVERAIN 
Geyserville, CA 
Ep KILLIAN, ASSISTANT WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Grapes are grown on the east bench of 
the Alexander Valley in Sonoma County. 
Killian simplifies techniques to three es- 
sentials: canopy management to improve 
light penetration; soils and exposure to 
provide moderate vigor; and harvesting 
ripe fruit with full color and flavor matu- 
rity, not just high sugar. 


Cellar 

Killian states four necessary tech- 
niques: gentle cap extraction to reduce 
maceration; minimal use of SO, (about 
20ppm at the crusher) with some aera- 
tion in the early stages of ageing; long 
barrel exposure (20 months) with one to 
two rackings and SO, maintained at 
moderate levels (about 25ppm). 

New to five-year-old American oak is 
used. Very little blending with other va- 
rietals is employed since multiple vine- 
yard sites yield sufficient complexities, 
but 2% Cabernet Franc was used in 1990. 


FETZER VINEYARDS 
ReDwoobp VALLEY, CA 
Rosert BLUE, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Fruit for the Valley Oaks Cabernet Sau- 
vignon comes from coastal regions. 
These growers use many different vine- 
yard techniques, but over the years, 
Fetzer has selected growers by the flavor 
of the grapes they grow. 

These wines are kept separate in the 
winery and each grower tastes the wine 
produced from their grapes. Together, 
we then work on strategies, such as 
canopy management, to improve flavor. 

Lots selected for the Valley Oaks Cab- 
ernet exhibit less perceptible tannin at 
the start. 


Cellar 

The majority of lots are pressed off the 
skins before fermentation is completed (3° 
Brix). Remaining lots receive extended mac- 
eration (15 day total skin contact) to encour- 
age the formation of long-chain tannins. 

Racking with aeration is done after MLF 
up to four times before the wine is barreled. 
This technique pulls the Cabernet Sau- 
vignon along in its development so the bar- 
rel ageing has a greater effect on the wine. 
Ageing for one year occurs in new barrels as 
well as some neutral oak. Lots needing soft- 
ening are give eggwhite fining. 

The wine is blended with 4.5% Caber- 
net Franc and 4% Petite Sirah. 


FRoG’s LEAP 
St. HELENA, CA 
JOHN WILLIAMS, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Frog’s Leap Cabernet Sauvignon 
brings together organically-grown grapes 
from multiple Napa Valley vineyards. 
Sources by blend and region are 21% Car- 
neros, 15% Napa, 29% Yount-ville, 4% 
Rutherford, and 22% St. Helena. A 9% 
Yountville Cabernet Franc is in the blend. 


Cellar 

Williams contends that he does not em- 
ploy specific techniques to deliberately 
make his Cabernets more approachable. 
“Our wines are often regarded as fairly ap- 
proachable at a young age,” he comments. 
“I believe this is more an artifact of an ap- 
proach we use to make wines more com- 
plete, more seamless, more balanced, and 


more supple rather than a deliberate at- 
tempt to make them taste better young.” 

Williams produces the wine in the 
most natural way possible using native 
yeast and malolactic populations, ex- 
tended maceration, minimum racking, 
and no fining or filtration lending to a 
pure and delightful expression of fruit. 

Wine spends 18 to 20 months in new to 
three-year-old Nevers oak barrels. Dur- 
ing the barrel regime, the wine is racked 
as needed without aeration. 


Hess COLLECTION - 
Napa, CA 
RANDLE JOHNSON, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Vines with an average age of 12 years 
are grown on Mt. Veeder. In addition to 
insuring a balanced canopy and crop 
yield, Johnson considers balanced prun- 
ing as a powerful growth-versus-fruit 
tool. He also cites leaf pulling, shoot thin- 
ning, hedging, irrigation management, 
and nutrition management (both macro 
and micro) as essential elements. 


Cellar 

At picking, Johnson is concerned with 
Brix, TA, and pH together with flavor 
development and tannin development in 
the skins. “Checking maturity versus 
ripeness is critical,” he says. Gentle 
crushing, cap management employing 
punch-down and sprinkling rather than 
pump-overs, and low-pressure pressing 
are equally important. 

During a 22- to 24-month cellar regime, 
the wine receives four aerated rackings. 
Tight-grain French oak barrels (Allier and 
Troncais) with medium toast are used and 
the wine receives a light eggwhite fining. 
The wine is blended with 7% to 10% Merlot 
and 3% to 8% Cabernet Franc. 


Louis M. Martini WINERY 
St. HELENA, CA 
MIcHAEL MARTINI, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Grapes are picked from 12 to 14 vine- 
yard sites and blended together. Addi- 
tionally, Merlot, Carmine, Cabernet 
Franc, and sometimes Zinfandel are 
blended in to enhance softness. The vine- 
yards are located in three counties, span 
mountain to valley, and range from head 
to cordon-pruned. 
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Cellar 

Wine is given a 14- to 21-day macera- 
tion. Spontaneous MLF occurs in varied 
uprights. A portion of the wine is bar- 
reled. Softer wines see newer wood, 
while more tannic wines go into older 
barrels. The remainder of the blend re- 
maining in uprights, is racked with aera- 
tion three times the first year and twice in 
the second year. If needed after blending, 
the wine is lightly eggwhite-fined. 


QuiviRA VINEYARDS 
HEALDSBURG, CA 
GrADY WANN, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Estate-grown grapes, with an average 
vine age of 10 years are grown in the Dry 
Creek Valley. Two techniques are impor- 
tant to Wann in the production of 
Quivira’s proprietary Cabernet Cuvee: 
fruit exposure to sunlight and blending 
with Merlot (21%) and Cabernet Franc 
(18%). 


Cellar 

Lightly crushed fruit includes about 
20% whole berries for enhanced fruiti- 
ness. Wann advocates minimal cap man- 
agement and sprinkles two to three times 
daily for 10 to 20 minutes. 

Lots exhibiting the most massive tan- 
nin structure receive extended macera- 
tion. Wann likes the effect of extended 
maceration on hillside-grown Cabernet. 
“Although the tannin analysis increases 
numerically, the tannin perception is im- 
proved and a fuller mid-palate 
develops,” he says. 

A light pressing is done and all press 
wine is added back. Wine is racked 
every three months during the 18-month 
barrel regime. Usually, only the first four 
rackings are aerated. 


St. SUPERY 
RUTHERFORD, CA 
Bos BROMAN, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Vines with an average age of eight 
years are grown at Dollarhide Ranch in 
Pope Valley. Pruning, trellising, leaf- 
pulling, and thinning are designed to as- 
sure a well-exposed crop. Grapes are 
grown in a hot day/cold night climate 
with well-drained soil. Fruit is harvested 
based on taste and fruit condition, nor- 
mally at about 23.5°Brix. 
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Cellar 

If acid adjustment is necessary, it is 
done on the second day of fermentation 
to a pH of 3.6. Maximum fermentation 
temperature reaches 85°F. The cap is irri- 
gated twice daily by sprinkling at the rate 
of one minute/ton. Pressing is done be- 
tween 0° and 2° Brix. 

Barrel ageing is approximately 22 
months with racking and some aeration 
every six months. Eggwhite fining deci- 
sions are determined by taste. 

The 1990 wine is blended with 9% Mer- 
lot and 2% Cabernet Franc to enhance 
softness. The blend varies with each vin- 
tage. This blending is to add to the com- 
plexity and balance of the wine, not to 
soften it. “In some years, our pure Caber- 
net Sauvignon is softer than our pure 
Merlot,” notes Broman. 


SILVERADO VINEYARDS 
Napa, CA 
JACK STUART, WINEMAKER 


Vineyard 

Grapes are sourced from two estate 
properties, the Disney Vineyard (first 
planted in 1969-71) and the Mt. George 
Vineyard (planted in 1989). 

As stated in the earlier discussion, 
Silverado does not deliberately produce 
‘approachable’ Cabernet Sauvignon. The 
aim is to grow the best grapes possible. 
Stuart focuses on fruit with balance, color, 
intensity of aroma and flavor, and mature 
tannin. Techniques used to insure these 
characteristics vary from year to year. 

Newer plantings have less vigorous 
rootstocks, vertical or lyre trellis, drip ir- 
rigation, shoot thinning, cluster thinning, 
leaf removal, and hedging. The most im- 
portant parameter is harvesting fully-ma- 
ture, balanced (not necessarily high 
sugar) fruit. 


Cellar 

Fermentation temperature reaches a 
maximum of 85°F. Juice is pumped over 
twice daily until the end of fermentation 
and daily until pressing which is done 
after three-weeks total skin contact time. 
Once MLF completes, the wine is racked 
to French oak barrels for 15 to 18 
months, topped monthly and racked 
quarterly. ig 


PWV thanks St. Supery Winery for hosting 
the discussion/tasting and the winemakers re- 
viewed for their participation. 
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verican Oak Barrels, 
Come of Age 


Seguin Moreau Introduces an American Oak Barrel 


| ree Seguin Moreau has been producing premium French Oak 
barrels since 1843. Today the Seguin Moreau barrels are found in the 
cellars of the most prestigious wineries in the world. Seguin Moreau now 
manufactures an American Oak barrel. 


The wood is a blend of the highest quality, hand-selected white oak from 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. The rough-hewn staves 
are shipped to France where they are stacked and air-dried for about 24 
months. The wood is then coopered in the traditional French method by 
master coopers of Seguin Moreau. This includes a slow toasting over a 
natural wood fire to carmelize and soften aromatic components. 


The American Oak barrels complement a special style of Char- 
donnay and red wines such as Shiraz, Cabernet and Zinfandel. 
The barrels are available in two sizes; the standard Bordeaux 

Export shape of 225 liters and also in a 300 liter Puncheon size. 


The exacting care and 
dedication that has been 
a hallmark of Seguin 
Moreau in the making of 
premium French Oak 
barrels continues in the 
production of the 
American Oak barrel. 
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by Carole Taines 


Introduction 


ith the Sustainable Agriculture 

Research & Education Act 

passed in 1986, the California 

legislature defined sustainable 

agriculture as farming which is 
“economically viable, environmentally 
sound, and socially just.” 

The above definition was inspired by 
decades of concern and protest through- 
out the U.S. In the 1950s, Rachel 
Carson’s book “Silent Spring” explored 
the devasting effects chemical pesticides 
have on the environment. In the 1960s, 
Cesar Chavez organized the United 
Farm-workers movement to protect 
workers’ rights. In the 1970s, Wendell 
Berry’s book “The Unsettling of 
America” warned of the dangers of cor- 


sustainable 
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winegrowing? 


porate agribusiness. In the 1970s and 
1980s, Ralph Nader’s consumer protec- 
tion movement fought for consumers’ 
rights in the marketplace. 

Sustainable agriculture means en- 
hancing the environment, protecting 
workers’ and consumers’ health, ensur- 
ing economic viability by conservative 
use of off-farm inputs and treating the 
farm as a living ecosystem. 

In 1990, in a survey sponsored and 
distributed by the university at various 
conferences throughout the state, the 
majority of farmers classified their prac- 
tices as having been more ‘conventional’ 
(defined as a higher reliance on chemi- 
cals and other inputs in order to main- 
tain production) in 1985, when com- 
pared with 1990. When asked how they 
envisioned their practices in 1995, the 
majority predicted their approach 
would be far more ‘ecological,’ with 


very judicious use of inputs and a focus 
on conservation. Many indicated that 
they were already in the process of 
changing their farming methods to 
more sustainable practices. 

It’s clear that the sustainable approach 
is gaining momentum every year. An 
added impetus has been consumers’ 
mounting concern about the safety of 
the food they consume and the environ- 
ment it’s grown in. The defeat of Propo- 
sition 128 in 1990, known as the “Big 
Green” initiative, did not cause farmers 
to sigh with relief. Most of those in the 
agriculture industry realize that the is- 
sues raised by the proponents of the ini- 
tiative will not go away and must be ad- 
dressed responsibly by the farming 
community before farmers are forced to 
change their practices by legislation. 

Grapegrowers in the North Coast of 
California have long realized that they 
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were in a favorable position for a sus- 
tainable approach. In the past, with the 
only major disease being powdery mil- 
dew and with few real insect problems, 
the only chemical inputs used by many 
growers were sulfur and herbicides. 
With cover crops and new mechanical 
weeding implements available, it ap- 
peared that even strip spraying could be 
eliminated by determined growers. 

Many winemakers saw a possible 
marketing advantage to “naturally 
made” wines. In 1990, the Organic 
Grapes into Wine Alliance, based in San 
Francisco, was founded in order to pro- 
mote wines made from organically- 
grown grapes. Since California had no 
legal definition for ‘organic’ wines, the 
California Certified Organic Farmers 
(C.C.O.F.) had requested that winemak- 
ers research the issue and define the 
standards themselves. Fifteen or so 
vineyards and wineries signed on in the 
first year, and enthusiasm for the suc- 
cess of the organization ran high. Con- 
ferences on organic farming, a topic 
once associated with hippies and com- 
munes, suddenly were convened all 
over the state, and California’s most re- 
spected wineries sent representatives. 
It looked like organic farming was the 
wave of the future for vineyards in 
California. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a perceptible waning of this initial 
enthusiasm in organics. Unanticipated 
outbreaks, of first phylloxera and now 
Pierce’s disease, have changed the face 
of viticulture in the North Coast. The 
recession hit the industry with a ven- 
geance. Low per capita wine consump- 
tion, coupled with no demonstrable mar- 
keting niche for organically-made wines, 
has made some vineyards and wineries 
withdraw organic certification. C.C.O.F. 
prohibitions against synthetic chemical 
use, including fertilizers, are particularly 
problematical for grapegrowers dealing 
with these new challenges. 

But the interest in and commitment to 
sustainable methods shared by Califor- 
nia grapegrowers and winemakers has 
not wavered. Indeed, many believe that 
the “sustainable” approach is preferable 
to the strictly organic approach, not only 
for dealing with current industry prob- 
lems, but also over the long-term. A 
more thoughtful, less ideological ap- 
proach to the use of agricultural inputs 
is being applied, as the responses of those 
interviewed below show. 
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CALLAWAY 
VINEYARDS 
& WINERY 


“T like the classic definition 
of sustainability,” says Craig 
Weaver, Callaway vineyard 
manager, Temecula, CA. 
“Economically feasible, so- 
cially acceptable, and environ- 
mentally sound. We started 
sustainable farming in 1968, 
when John Moramarco intro- 
duced the idea of not disturbing the natu- 
ral ecosystem here. We first became in- 
terested in leaving the beneficials, and 
decided to mow the centers of every 
other row and preserve the native 
grasses. 

“Tilling wasn’t really an option for 
Callaway because of the rolling hill to- 
pography of our vineyards. Heavy rains 
would surely erode large amounts of soil 
if the hills were disturbed. All of our 832 
acres of farmed vineyard are mowed. 

“Tn any ecosystem, things are dynamic 
and changing daily. This can make it dif- 
ficult for people who have achieved or- 
ganic certification to maintain their status. 
Besides, you can do all the right things 
and still not get any organic recognition 
for your crop. Organic certification is a 
desired goal for many farming opera- 
tions. Sustainable farming practices is the 
first step from conventional farming 
which would make the next step to or- 
ganic certification easier to attain. But if 
we all strive to be sustainable, and take a 
few things out of our chemical arsenal, 
the environment will be the benefactor.” 

In most of the vineyard blocks, the 
natural growing weeds and grasses are 
mowed, but some experimentation is be- 
ing done with various other cover crops, 
mostly legumes. One small block has a 
combination of eight different vetches 
and a pea. The goal is to grow the seeds 
of these legumes directly under the emit- 
ters creating soil shading and improving 
organic matter. Weaver has been work- 
ing with Walter Graves, the Extension 
Specialist from San Bernardino County 
on cover crop choices. 

“We have designed a cabling system 
which is attached to the sides of our ro- 
tary mowers,” describes Weaver. 
“When we mow between the vine rows, 
the cables lay down the weeds in the 


Craig Weaver 


vine row. The annual weeds die out in 
the winter and begin accumulating a 
thatch layer — a natural organic layer 
that will shade the soil, preventing other 
weeds from germinating. Our modified 
GDC trellis system also shades the soil 
under the trellis and limits weed 
growth, compared to our bilateral cor- 
don trellis system.” 

The major pests are the variegated leaf- 
hopper and the grapeleaf skeletonizer. 
The vineyard is closely monitored to de- 
termine pest infestation levels. They have 
been rearing and releasing parasitic flies 
to control the skeletonizer. There were 
virtually no larvae to collect during the 
1993 growing season. The fourth year 
into the beneficial program achieved a 
good balance of natural predation. 

“The rodent population is maintained 
to a minimum by the placement of hawk 
perches and owl nesting boxes through- 
out the vineyard,” says Weaver. “A sil- 
houette of a hawk perch is on our wine 
label, symbolizing our commitment to 
the environment.” 

Prior to 1984, Callaway was ona 
strictly sulfur dust program for mildew 
control. “But because sulfur dust has a 
greater potential for drifting,” reports 
Weaver, “and air pollution is a concern 
to the Air Quality Management District 
(AQMD) of Southern California, 
Callaway uses wettable sulfur alter- 
nated with sterol inhibitors to control 
the mildew. We also have a strictly wet- 
table sulfur experiment, and a fungicide 
experiment comprised of potassium 
salts of fatty acids manufactured by the 
Mycogen Corporation of San Diego, CA. 
Both are sprayed separately on a seven- 
day schedule.” 

The majority of Callaway’s acreage is 
fertigated with urea. They also use some 
‘liquid chicken’ which is certified for or- 
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ganic use and will be used in conjunction 
with the legume plot. Cow manure from 
a local dairy was used in the establish- 
ment of the vineyard 24 years ago. “Since 
we don’t use pre-emergent herbicides, 
weed growth in the vine rows is accumu- 
lating organic matter, shading the soil, 
and adding some organic matter to our 
soils,” says Weaver. 

As in most things, sustainable agricul- 
ture has its drawbacks. “We have had 
our losses,” he notes. “For example, in- 
troducing biological control for the skel- 
etonizer reduced yields in our control 
blocks. Any conversion from conven- 
tional to sustainable potentially can re- 
duce yields in the first years. A commit- 
ment and patience is half the battle. 
Sustainable agriculture is management in- 
tensive to achieve a fine balance. The 
long-term goal is to keep as many chemi- 
cals off the earth as we can.” 


SPOTTSWOODE 


VINEYARD ose diecmantll 
& WINERY aes i 


Spottswoode, a 
family-owned 40- 
acre grapegrowing 
and winemaking 
estate in St. Hel- 
ena, CA, is cur- 
rently planted to 
Cabernet Sau- 
vignon. Other va- 
rieties have been 
sacrificed in the re- 
planting process in 
the fight against phylloxera. Organic 
farming practices have been employed 
since 1985 and the vineyard was officially 
certified in 1987. 

In the mid 1980s, owner Mary Novak 
was encouraged by Richard Nagaoka 
and Tony Soter to employ organic farm- 
ing techniques to produce the finest 
grapes in Napa Valley with environmen- 
tal concern. Why apply sprays and other 
practices when they’re unnecessary? 
Novak seeks to enrich the vineyard with 
whatever natural materials are available. 

Vines have been grown on the 
Spottswoode property for just over 100 
years. The first vineyards were not cor- 
ralled by streets, storm drains, or subur- 
ban communities. The vines were more 
‘free range,’ — water and soil were free to 
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move off the surrounding mountains and 
across the valley, naturally replenishing 
the terrain with new topsoil. 

Currently, composted grape pomace 
(sometimes with gypsum) is being used 
as a soil amendment. Fish emulsion has 
been applied through the drip system 
and blood meal placed under the emitter 
for vine nutrition. There are no ‘quick 
fixes’ listed as approved organic fertiliz- 
ers. “We must be on top of available nu- 
trients to the vine before a deficiency ever 
shows up,” says Pam Starr, winemaker. 

“We have come a long way in terms of 
viticultural development and farming 
practices, but we realize that we have a 
long way to go to establish a natural cycle 
of replenishment. The question which 
confronts us is: How can we simulta- 
neously produce the highest quality fruit 
and best serve our environment?” 

Organic farming is much more labor- 
intensive than conventional commerical 
farming. “Even though the strict CCOF 
guidelines have worked well for us,” 
says Starr, “it is with intense labor and 
management that we have sustained 
our vineyard.” 

Spottswoode has always been a tilled 
vineyard. The native mustard and win- 
ter grasses are mowed, the vine rows are 
french-plowed, the base of each trunk is 
hand-hoed, and discing is done two or 
three times /year. 

Mildew is prevented by using elemen- 
tal sulfur and by canopy manipulation 
such as timely shoot selection and leaf re- 
moval. “We believe that the location and 
micro-climate of our vineyard naturally 
promote disease prevention,” continues 
Starr, “relatively low humidity and con- 
sistent afternoon winds with very little 
fog. Definitely easier than mildew pre- 
vention in Carneros.” The soil has good 
water-holding capacity and usually re- 
quires little or no irrigation. 

In replanting the vineyard and main- 
taining organic farming practices, are 
there compromises that might be made 
with organic guidelines? “We have been 
slowly replanting at Spottswoode over 
the last few years,” responds Starr, “and 
have questioned some of the standard 
soil preparation processes. 

“We've learned that there are no abso- 
lutes to soil fumigation. Everyone in- 
volved in organic farming has learned 
that there are as many good bugs (and 
probably more) as there are bad bugs in 
the vineyard. One of the compromises 
with soil fumigation is the potential com- 


plete biocide (not to mention ozone 
damage by the fumigant). Alterna- 
tively, we choose to take numerous soil 
samples for nematode counts and iden- 
tification, step-up our soil sanitation (re- 
moving as much vine debris as possible) 
and make as comprehensive a rootstock 
choice as possible.” 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages in sustainable agriculture? 
“Advantages to organic farming include 
being confident that there is no spray 
residue on the crop and the biological bal- 
ance is maintained,” says Starr. “Also, 
Spottswoode borders a residential area 
and organic farming techniques insure 
our neighbor's safety as well as our own. 

“The disadvantages to organic farming 
are not necessarily clearly defined. We 
know there are no quick fix nutrients or 
pest management materials, but we also 
see that we can tolerate some of these 
pressures and still grow terrific grapes.” 


HUDSON jy 


VINEYARDS 


Lee Hudson, owner ofa & 
Carneros vineyard, feels 
the ultimate premise of 
sustainable farming is to 
leave the land to your chil- 
dren better than you 
found it. “The benefit of 
sustainability over the or- 
ganic approach is that it’s 
a much broader perspec- 
tive,” says Hudson. “It’s 
not as negative toward man — it recog- 
nizes the positive influences of man’s in- 
volvement. Sustainable is more pro- 
gressive.” 

Fifteen acres of Hudson’s 110 acres are 
certified organic. The rest of it is ‘organic’ 
except for the use of herbicides and cal- 
cium nitrate. Hudson has never used in- 
secticides, nor used sterol inhibitors for 
five years. (“I don’t know what they are, 
and their names are too long,” says 
Hudson). He does two wettable sulfur 
applications, followed by weekly dusting 
until July 1. 

The glitch in his organic block is AXR- 
1 rootstock. Hudson discovered phyllox- 
era in 1993. “Now I have to farm for 
phylloxera,” he says. “This is a sustain- 
able decision — I want these vines to last 
for three more years. I want to feed these 
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vines hydroponically (using injectable 
fertilizer), and I don’t want any weed 
competition.” 

When Hudson began farming in 1981, 
he was a traditional farmer like most of 
his neighbors. “I was interested in return 
on capital, and getting the vines up the 
stake,” recalls Hudson. About 1987, he 
started thinking about getting away from 
all the chemicals, and doing things differ- 
ently. He experimented with a perma- 
nent cover crop, no herbicides. 

Clean, cultivation is done in the blocks 
that are less than four-years-old, to pre- 
vent competition for nutrients and make 
sure the young vines get an adequate 
start. Other blocks have resident native 
vegetation or a mix of sub clovers and 
Zorro fescue. In the phylloxera blocks, 
every other row of cover crop has been 
removed. - 

Herbicide use in the non-certified or- 
ganic blocks is limited to about a “%-quart 
of Roundup®/acre (% the recommended 
rate) sprayed in February, to stunt the 


weeds, followed with the Clemens ma- 


chine in the vine-row. 
If he didn’t use this 
small amount of herbi- 
cide, he’d have to make 
three or four passes 
with the Clemens. The 
non-certified blocks re- 
ceive about five-lbs/ 
| acre of calcium nitrate. 
Hudson makes his own 
compost with turkey 
t litter annually and 
j adds to each block ev- 
ery third or fourth 
year. It is spread out 
in October at the rate of two tons/acre. 
Eutypa is reduced by pruning late, af- 
ter the first week in January. He sends a 
spur removal crew through after bud 
break. Large cuts or adjustments on vines 
are made in the middle of summer on 
vines that were flagged in January. 
Hudson believes vertical shoot posi- 
tioning is clearly the best training for dis- 
ease and pest management. He finds 
non-cultivation and permanent cover 
crops are hard to manage but there are 
many advantages as well to cover crops. 
“There’s less erosion, more earth- 
worms, the soil’s preserved and the cover 
crops conserve moisture. There are no 
additional water needs after the cover 
crops are established, and it’s cheap to 
mow, much cheaper than discing! I think 
the roots of the vines go deeper, although 
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I can’t prove this. Another important 
benefit is that we can get into the vine- 
yard right after a rain, thanks to the 
cover crop. 

“The disadvantage is you’re experi- 
menting with something you have no ex- 
perience with, and there’s bound to be 
some risk while you're on the learning 
curve. It’s a substantially more dynamic 
system, and can go the wrong way. You 
have to be more of a hands-on manager, 
and have to spend more time checking 
things out. There are probably increased 
costs associated with in-the-vinerow 
cultivation. If I wasn’t making money, I 
probably wouldn’t be able to consider 
any of this,” Hudson says. 


PRESTON 


VINEYARDS 


“Lou Preston, the 
owner, lives in his 
Dry Creek Valley 
vineyard (Healds- 
burg, CA), so sus- 
tainable farming 
was essentially a 
lifestyle decision for 
him,” says John 
Clendenen, vineyard 
manager. “We were 
farming ‘conven- 
tionally,’ with a ‘full shopping list’ ap- 
proach. But the more we’d spray, the 
more new problems we'd create. We had 
to keep increasing the dose or look for 
new materials. We were also concerned 
with worker safety.” 

Clendenen went ‘cold turkey’ on syn- 
thetic insecticides first, in 1988. Then her- 
bicides were dropped. “We certified 
about % of the total acreage as organic by 
1991, but we really treat the above 
ground portions of the entire vineyard as 
if it’s all in the program,” says Clendenen. 
What makes the rest of the vineyard dif- 
ferent from the certifiedareas is the use of 
Roundup®, synthetic fertilizer, and strip 
sprays where the Clemens weeder won't 
work. 

Probably more of the 125-acre planting 
could be certified, but some of the areas 
are fragile; particularly the hillsides, 
where Clendenen feels herbicides are 
more appropriate than undervine cultiva- 
tion to prevent erosion. 

“Other areas are extremely deficient in 
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certain nutrients which are difficult to re- 
place by organic methods,” says 
Clendenen. “The balance of the vineyard 
would be adaptable to an organic pro- 
gram, due to rich bottomland soils, mild 
insect pressure, and a limited history of 
noxious weeds.” 

Cover crops are used for erosion con- 
trol on the hillsides, for soil improvement 
and as a devigorating tool. A mix of 
blando brome, zorro fescue and rose clo- 
ver is used for erosion control; so is a mix 
of subterranean clovers. A mix of barley 
and vetch is used to improve soil tilth, 
and a mix of bell beans, vetch and winter 
peas as a green manure crop. Berber or- 
chard grass and creeping red fescue are 
used for devigoration. A Clemens weed 
hoe is employed for mechanical weeding. 

Soil and petiole analysis are done on an 
annual basis in those blocks with a his- 
tory of excessive vigor or nu- 
trient deficiency. Though 
not well-explained by the 
data, areas with poor soil 
seem to be losing vigor with 
purely organic inputs. Nitro- 
gen appears to be the most 
expensive nutrient to apply 
with purely organic materi- 
als. Clendenen plans to in- 
crease both organic and con- 
ventional fertilizer inputs. 

Botrytis is controlled with 
leaf removal. Wettable 
and/or dusting sulfur is 
used against powdery mildew; no DMIs 
are used. “It’s hard to replace Benlate as 
a prevention for Eutypa,” says 
Clendenen. “We're trying to find a cop- 
per product that’s not labeled danger- 
ous and is registered for grapes.” 

As for Pierce’s disease (PD), they 
haven’t had much luck with or without 
chemicals. “We continue to treat a few 
sharpshooter hotspots with conven- 
tional insecticides to reduce PD pres- 
sure, but to limited efficacy. 

Grape leafhoppers are closely moni- 
tored. “We’re able to tolerate higher 
numbers than I thought we were,” says 
Clendenen. “When we get to our eco- 
nomic thresholds, we use Mpede® and 
oils. 

“Mites are a headache on our dry- 
farmed blocks which are planted to Zin- 
fandel. We've tried releasing predatory 
mites, spraying soaps and oils, and in- 
sectary cover crops. Possibly the best 
control in these blocks is increased irri- 
gation to reduce the opportunity for 


early mite blowups. 

Sulfate of potash and other micronutri- 
ents are used. Adequate nitrogen contin- 
ues to be a problem. “We compost on 
site, using pomace, turkey manure and 
gypsum, but we need better machinery 
for spreading it. Blood meal doesn’t go 
into solution well, and we’ve seen no re- 
sponse to it. We may experiment with 
injecting fish emulsion into the drip sys- 
tem. There are some very soluble new 
materials, but expense may determine 
how far we go.” 

In the main, Clendenen is very happy 
to farm sustainably. “I thought we might 
lose all our tools. But there are many ad- 
vantages. Worker safety is a big one; ev- 
eryone is much safer moving through the 
vineyard. It’s much easier to do work, 
there’s no re-entry period. You can work 
on sprayers and equipment and not 
worry about what’s in them. We’ve 
found we can tolerate many more prob- 
lems than we thought we could. 

“It really simplifies things, but some- 
times when you have a problem, it’s 
hard not to just go out and spray. It’s 
probably a little more expensive, but I’m 
not sure about this. Actually, I think it’s 
a wash in terms of cost. It is more man- 
agement-intensive, but your people can 
be trained to help. Once you shift gears, 
everyone begins to participate, and the 
thing gains mementum.” 


JULIANA 


VINEYARDS 

“There wasn’t 
much interest in or- 
ganic farming at 
Juliana until 1992,” 
says Tucker Catlin, 
president of the 
4,700-acre property 
east of the Howell 
Mountain District 
in Napa County. 
“But 25 of Juliana’s 
860 vineyard acres 
will be in their third 
organic year and 
certified organic : 
in 1994, Tucker Catlin 
We’re looking into other organic 
crops too. 

“This region is ideal for organic farm- 
ing,” adds Catlin, who notes that a large 
European organic vegetable project had 
selected the warm, dry region of central 
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Portugal for its site. “The warm, sunny 
weather provides an environment rela- 
tively free of mildew and bunchrot, while 
the droughty shale soils reduce the weed 
problem. Basically, the ‘terrior’ for or- 
ganic growing needs to be factored into 
viticultural design decisions along with 
trellis, spacing, variety, and wine style.” 

Partly due to the mountain shale soils, the 
discs were parked in 1983. Since then, a 
natural cover crop has developed between 
the rows, which provides habitat for spiders 
and other predacious insects. The absence 
of “disc-dust” also translates into little or no 
mite problems. In 1993, a clover cover crop 
was planted between the rows in half of the 
organic blocks, and the weed focus has 
shifted to under the vine row. 

“Keeping synthetic chemicals off the 
commercial crop is relatively easy at this 
site,” says Catlin, “but the hilly, rocky ter- 
rain can make mechanical weed control 
in the vine row tricky. Since the cost of 
hand hoeing is so prohibitive, we’re con- 
sidering other approaches, like steam ma- 
chines, to do this job effectively.” 

There are many interrelated environ- 
mental factors to consider in an organic 
system, not least of which is the market- 
place. If the market environment sup- 
ports the additional risks and costs of the 
organic approach, then farmers will fol- 
low the marketplace as they always have. 

At Juliana, the market leadership was 
provided by John Williams of Frog’s 
Leap Winery. “John had produced a Sau- 
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vignon Blanc from this vineyard for some 
time,” recalls Catlin. “In 1992, he offered 
a premium for certified organic grapes. It 
was enough to cover the additional oper- 
ating expenses for the first year (but not 
specialty equipment). So, if the market- 
place is supportive, we can sustain both 
the environment and the economics 
through organic methods.” 


BUENA VISTA 
WINERY 


In 1989, the 
president of 
Buena Vista 
Winery asked 
Mary Hall, 
vineyard man- 
ager, to con- 
sider the feasi- 
bility of 
organically 
farming their 
Carneros vine- 
yards. They 
were consider- 
ing marketing some of their wines as ‘or- 
ganically grown.’ “I responded very 
positively,” says Hall. 

“We are on a water shed above San 
Pablo Bay and close to fish and game 
property. We wanted to preserve the 
habitat and be responsible neighbors. 


Mary Hall 
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The soils on the ranch had been farmed 
for 20 years and through soil analysis we 
knew that they could use some replenish- 
ing. Also, the issue of worker safety was 
a major concern for us.” 

By 1992, 730 of their 960 acres were cer- 
tified organic through CCOF. The non- 
certified acreage was the younger vine- 
yards still under development. Because 
of the Carneros heavy, shallow clay soils, 
they wanted to minimize weed competi- 
tion with young vines and give them a 
chance to get established without compe- 
tition. Herbicides and fertilizers were 

#) used on the younger vineyards 
until they were established. 

However, in late 1992, the deci- 
sion was made to drop the certi- 
fication. “Even though we had 
bottled ‘certified organically 
grown’ wines,” recalls Hall, “the 
marketing group didn’t label 
them as such. The winery felt 
comfortable farming our vine- 
yards this way, but were not con- 
vinced that labeling our wines as 
organically-grown would benefit 
us. Most of our Chardonnay 
wine was organically-grown and 
some from outside growers was not. 
They felt that having some Chardonnay 
labeled ‘organically grown’ and some not 
labeled as such would raise questions of 
one being better than the other. In a 
sense, competing against ourself in the 
marketplace.” 
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Meanwhile, Buena Vista’s farming 
costs increased 8% due to more hand la- 
bor and expensive organic fertilizers. 
“We decided we couldn’t afford farm- 
ing organically at our bottle price 
point,” says Hall. “We have now 
shifted all our farming practices to low 
chemical input, sustainable farming 
with which we are happy.” 

Cover crops were planted in the vine- 
yards in 1989. After trying different blends, 
a mix of subclovers and grasses such as 
Blando brome and Zorro fescue are now 
used. Most of the blocks are now mowed 
and then alternate rows are disced. “We’ve 
seen an increase of beneficial insects in the 
vineyards the last few years,” observes Hall. 
“Blocks that were sprayed for leafhoppers 
with soaps and Pyrenone have now struck 
a balance and haven’t required spraying. 
These are the goals we are working and 
looking toward.” 

There is also a permanent cover crop 
trial in conjunction with the Napa Soil 
Conservation Service. Initially, the ex- 
periment has been competitive with vine 


growth and decreased the nitrogen and 
potassium in the petioles of these vines. 
They are hoping to see a balance 
achieved as time goes on. 

Mildew pressures are quite high in the 
Carneros area. The Buena Vista mildew 
prevention program starts with a wet- 
table sulfur application at two inches of 
growth, followed by a seven-day dusting 
cycle. A few blocks with a mildew his- 
tory receive a pre-bloom sterol inhibitor 
application. “The white varieties and Pi- 
not noir have to be diligently watched in 
Carneros,” notes Hall. Merlot and Caber- 
net Sauvignon are more resistant to mil- 
dew infections. 

Organic fertilizers such as blood meal and 
rock phosphate had been applied in differ- 
ent blocks with very little, if any response. 
Liquid fertilizers are now applied through 
the drip system. Potash, organic lime and 
gypsum are applied. “We have green 
mulch from our cover crops as well and 
have seen positive results in the soil health 
from this,” adds Hall. 

“The soils are probably the biggest is- 


sue to learn about in Carneros,” says 
Hall. “The Diablo clays are very heavy 
and stay wet longer. They’re hard to 
work properly; timing is everything. 
Weeds are our biggest problems in these 
soils. We have a few blocks where we 
use pre-emergent herbicides to get the 
weed control we want. In other blocks, 
weeds are controlled by in-and-out culti- 
vation under the vine or Roundup® with 
in-and-out cultivation, and we are very 
pleased with the results.” 

Hall lists a few advantages of farming 
sustainably: improved soil health; less 
soil erosion; increase in beneficial insect 
populations such as earthworms, lady- 
bugs, spiders, and other predators; and a 
better work environment for the workers. 

“The vineyards definitely look messier 
to someone driving by,” concludes Hall, 
“put we know we have created a healthy 
and diverse environment in them. It 
takes a change of mindset for all of us. It 
would not be successful if our field work- 
ers did not support it. They are the ones 
who have made this successful for us.” 
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FETZER 


NERTSESBS 


For Fetzer Vine- 
yards, the main issue 
they consider when 
farming sustainably is, 
How can they put back 
what they take out? 
They look at what the 
vine has to work with, 
and try to create a bal- 
ance. The overall 
health of the soil and 
the vine are what’s 
most important. 

“Our goal is to be 
growing and purchas- 
ing 100% organic grapes by the year 2000,” 
says Steve Dorfman (grower relations). 
“This is where we're going to have to go, 
anyway, when someone in Washington de- 
crees it. We might as well learn itnow.” By 
1996, all 320 acres of the Fetzer estate in 
Mendocino County will be certified organic. 

Fetzer began making a transition to 
sustainable farming five or six years 
ago, when they started their organic 
garden project. They noticed immedi- 
ately that the fruits and vegetables from 
the organic garden were better tasting, 
and decided that organic principles 
would have a similar effect on the qual- 
ity of their grapes and wines. 

They went ‘cold turkey’ right off the 
bat with the 170-acre family-owned 
vineyard in Redwood Valley. Within 
four or five years, vine health had im- 
proved tremendously, and they knew 
they were onto something. 


Steve Dorfman 


One of the more dramatic Fetzer ex- 
amples of success is the transformation of 
one Sauvignon blanc vineyard, which 
used to experience early defoliation. The 
soil had been stripped of nu- 
trients and was out of bal- 
ance, and the fruit was of 
very poor quality. They 
seeded a cover crop, focused 
on canopy management, 
and began an intensive pro- 
gram to build up the vines. 
“In 1991, this vineyard was 
the basis for our Barrel Select 
Sauvignon Blanc,” recalls 
Dorfman. “It had a tremen- 
dous turnaround. 

“Several factors are criti- 
cal to our success. We must 
be completely on drip irrigation, which 
not only holds the weeds down, but 
keeps the humidity low in the canopy 
and prevents botrytis and other dis- 
eases. Only % of our vineyards have 
drip irrigation now. 

“We work a lot with cover crops. We 
use oats, peas, beans, and vetch to build 
up the soil fertility and improve water in- 
filtration. In areas where the soils are in 
balance, or hard to till, we have perma- 
nent covers of various grasses and 
subclovers. We do a lot of ripping before 
putting in a vineyard. 

“We first hoeplow in the vine row, 
and use the Clemens during the season 
to control weeds. We have found the 
cover crops to be an excellent insectary 
base, and we use IPM principles to 
monitor things. We’ve set aside areas in 
the vineyard as a breeding ground for 
predators. And because we don’t till, 
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we reduce dust and mites.” 

Fetzer is starting to make their own 
compost, with pomace and manure, and 
plan to spread it every other year accord- 
ing to petiole and soil analysis. 

A lot of canopy manipulation is done 
to increase air flow and prevent disease, 
such as shoot and spur positioning, leaf 
pulling, and suckering. Dorfman thinks 
cordon-trained vines, with open or ver- 
tically shoot-positioned canopies, are 
easiest to farm sustainably. “The clus- 
ters shouldn’t be touching or on top of 
each other, and that’s easiest with cor- 
don training.” 

Fetzer has a sulfur-only program, us- 
ing wettable or dust, or sometimes a 
copper/sulfur mix, depending on the 
pressure. “Our biggest pressures are 
the weather, when it contributes to bo- 
trytis and mildew, and weeds,” notes 
Dorfman. .“But most growers in Men- 
docino are actually organic in practice; 
they just aren’t certified. We continue to 
look for people who will be willing to 
commit to a reduction in chemicals. 

“We've become better farmers using 
these methods.We have healthier vines, 
producing better fruit, and we’re doing 
something for the environment. But you 
have to be committed and willing. You 
have to grow and expand to do this well. 

“It costs more at the beginning, and 
you need special equipment. If you find 
yourself in a bad situation, you don’t 
have an easy solution, or a cure-all. You 
might have to move away from certifica- 
tion for a while. This is farming with low 
inputs but intensive management. It’s 
not farming by neglect, and letting the 
chips fall where they may.” 
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ROBERT 
MOonDAVI 


WINERY 


Five years ago, Robert 
Mondavi Winery was using 
far more herbicides than to- 
day. This changed when the 
key vineyard people sat 
down to discuss the possibil- 
ity of an organic approach. 
“It was a change we were 
gradually making, anyway,” recalls 
Ben Henry, vineyard manager in 
Oakville, CA. “Robert Mondavi 
dropped in on the meeting, and gave 
us encouragement to proceed. He was 
very interested.” 

The meeting resulted in 100-acre por- 
tions at both To-kalon and Stags Leap 
vineyards being dedicated to an organic 
‘approach’ (but not certification). Henry 
feels it is easier to maintain flexibility if 
they do not certify the vineyards organic. 


Ww 


“Technically, or- 
ganic farming is a 
list of ‘thou shalt 
nots’; there is no 
requirement to 
improve any- 
thing. Just be- 
cause a product is 
naturally occur- 
ring doesn’t mean 
it isn’t dangerous 
or toxic. 

“We have sev- 
eral layers of pri- 
orities at Robert 
Mondavi Winery,” says Henry. “Our 
first concern is our worker's safety. We 
also want to do things that make sense 
environmentally, such as: recycling and 
reusing materials, purchasing products 
that are produced locally, that take less 
energy to make and don’t require long 
distance hauling. We don’t want to harm 
the environment; we want to enhance it, 
by preserving riparian habitats and plant- 
ing borders, etc. 

“Our goal is to enhance the land, honor 


Ben Henry 


the environment, provide safe working 
conditions, and_ still achieve 
financial stability of the company. We 
evaluate our options for each of these 
goals and choose those that have the most 
favorable effect. 

“There is a misconception among 
many people that sustainable agriculture 
and organic agriculture approaches to 
winegrowing are two competing systems 
of agricultural management. That is not 
the case. One can practice both sustain- 
able agriculture and organics at the same 
time, as we do, or one can practice one 
without the other. 

“Organic agriculture is most concerned 
with organic systems, focusing on the 
cycles and health of the vineyard itself. 
Sustainable agriculture is a more rational 
approach than organic, providing a goal- 
oriented process for both short- and long- 
term decision-making in all areas of do- 
ing business as a winegrower.” 

Henry believes the first step in practic- 
ing sustainable agriculture is accepting 
responsibility for: the environment, both 
locally and globally; employees who 
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work in the fields; the community in 
which they live; and consumers that use 
the products. “We are stewards of the 
land,” says Henry, “and must pass the 
land on to our successors in better shape 
than we found it.” 

Both permanent and green manure 
cover crops are employed for erosion 
and vigor control, and for vineyard nu- 
trition. Some of the vineyards have an 
oat/vetch mix that is disced under in 
the spring. “By planting legumes,” says 
Henry, “we can grow our nitrogen 
needs for the vineyard and, at the same 
time, improve the organic content of the 
soil and prevent groundwater pollution 
by other nitrogen sources. 

“We have done a lot of work with es- 
tablishing California native grasses in 
cover crops in Carneros and Oakville 
vineyards. These grasses are ideally 
suited to the climate, and are less aggres- 
sive than typical cover crops.” 

Pests are controlled by use of soaps and 
pyrethrums. Predatory mites have also 
been released. Henry thinks Eutypa will 
be the next major problem, after phyllox- 


Stefanich leakproof 
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era that will limit the lifespan of vine- 
yards. Benlate paint has been used in the 
past, but now tree seal (made from 
‘composted dinosaurs,’ says Henry) is 
used. Another method used for prevent- 
ing Eutypa is delayed pruning. “But, 
then, you have people not working 
when they could be. Is that sustainable?” 
asks Henry. “Our employees start the 
pruning season in AXR-1 blocks, then 
move to blocks with other rootstocks later 
in February. Leafing, suckering and 
weak shoot and lateral removal are all 
done to control pests and disease, as well 
as improve grape quality. 

The choice of site is crucial to the suc- 
cess of farming sustainably. “Insect pres- 
sure and soil water holding capacity are 
very important,” suggests Henry. “You 
want to avoid heavy inputs, so you don’t 
have to fight the site. However, on hill- 
sides, you have to be more management- 
intensive, particularly in the rainy season 
because of the constant danger of erosion. 
You have to be very careful with cultiva- 
tion, which is critical. Sometimes the only 
option is judicious use of herbicides, and 
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planting a permanent cover crop.” 

The Carneros vineyard is still in the de- 
velopmental phase. “It’s important to 
control things at these early stages,” notes 
Henry. “This was pasture land for the 
last 100 years, and many noxious weeds 
were brought in on hay. We have to use 
higher inputs in the early years, but 
gradually we are switching to more sus- 
tainable practices. Over the next two 
years, the use of Roundup will be elimi- 
nated at that ranch. 

“Sustainable farming requires more 
time — you can spend twice as much 
time deciding how not to do something! 
There will be short-term instability in 
the first few years. There may be higher 
costs in some cases, so you have to be 
sure that what you’re doing is adding 
value to your wine.” 

Evaluating the cost/benefit relation- 
ship in sustainable farming is neither 
straightforward nor easy. “It’s impos- 
sible for me to give a bottom-line assess- 
ment of the cost of doing business as a 
practitioner of sustainable agriculture,” 
notes Henry. “I can give some examples 
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fp WINEGROWING 


of the kinds of decisions that are the re- 
sults of the process. 

“Planting prune trees to support leaf- 
hopper predators is initially expensive, 
but results in less treatment of leafhop- 
pers. Not spraying is preferable to spray- 
ing even if one sprays with an organi- 
cally-approved compound. 

“Practicing leaf removal in some blocks 
increases wine quality and decreases pest 
and disease pressure. However, a major 
goal in our spacing and trellising deci- 
sions is to design vineyards that don’t re- 
quire leafing. 

“Many of the older Mondavi vineyards 
are non-irrigated. We are fortunate that 
we have soils that permit us to do this. 
This approach of working with mother 
nature is most economical and, although 
less productive, it produces some of the 
best wines in the world.” 

In other areas, the Mondavi wine- 
growing team is constantly re-evaluating 
and changing traditional approaches. 
They are moving away from herbicides, 
although there is a cost-benefit to using 
them. Because of the potential risks to the 
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environment and to employees, they 
choose to employ mechanical weed con- 
trol, wherever practical. 

The Mondavi approach to soil fumi- 
gation is changing, because they are not 
convinced it is always cost-effective. 
The method is being evaluated for each 
site, and sometimes they have chosen 
not to fumigate fields even though they 
have been in vineyard for over 100 
years. Alternatives such as fallowing, 
removing roots, and planting nema- 
tode-antagonistic cover crops are being 
tried and evaluated. 

The potential risks of vineyard heaters 
are being re-considered, and new tech- 
nologies in frost protection are being tried 
with the goal of reducing and eventually 
eliminating their use. 

Winery process waste water has been 
used as a source of irrigation for young 
vineyards through drip systems for 
three years. The water is settled and 
aerated and applied at the base of the 
vines when needed. This reduces the 
need for other sources of fresh water 
such as groundwater. 


An important new fining 
agent from Germany: 


A critical component of our success is 
our people. “We work with the ‘Lit- 
eracy in the Workplace’ program to pro- 
vide English classes for our employees,” 
notes Henry. “We teach our employees 
not just how but why we perform cul- 
tural activities. The initial costs of these 
efforts are outweighed by the benefits of 
a smarter work force, and the workers 
benefit as well. 

“We have taught employees to iden- 
tify pests and beneficial insects. This 
way, we have many scouts in our vine- 
yards spotting any potential problems. 
Two years ago, one worker spotted a 
grape leaf skeletonizer larvae on a ship- 
ment of grapevines that came from out- 
side the county. This insect is currently 
quarantined in Napa County.” 

These examples of a sustainable ap- 
proach to agriculture try to show the 
thought processes required when one 
practices it. Henry believes that sustain- 
able principles can reintroduce the re- 
sponsibility that was stripped from or- 
ganic agriculture when it was made ‘of- 
ficial.’ 
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SCHATZ Farms 


For Rodney Schatz 
in Woodbridge, CA, 
farming sustainably 
means not abusing or 
overusing resources, 
even in the effort to get 
the highest quality 
product. “I’m inter- 
ested in a practical, ef- 
ficient way of farm- 
ing, says Schatz. 
“What are the gains, 
what will I get from a 
particular operation? 
Although sometimes I spend money just 
to try something. I really don’t go by the 
book, but rather take things day by day.” 

Schatz farms about 550 acres total, 380 
of which are grapes. He got into sustain- 
able farming about six years ago, trying 
different things to see what they could or 
couldn’t live with. They had come to the 
decision that they had to change the way 


Rodney Schatz 


things were done, and had to really 
tighten up costs. Initially, they hired a 
firm that specializes in predator release 
for biological con- 
trol of pests. For 
two years, they re- 
leased primarily 
lacewings and 
some predatory 
mites. They saw a 
response, but fig- 
ured that the ab- 
sence of chemicals 
and the natural 
population of 
predators was con- 
tributing to the suc- 
cess as well, so they decided to discon- 
tinue releases of introduced predators. 
“We did just fine after that,” says 
Schatz. “We found with certain variet- 
ies, we could get away with very low in- 
puts. In those areas, we cut chemical 
use as much as 50%. Especially with the 
Zinfandel that gets picked early for 
White Zinfandel. The only chemicals 


we use there are sulfur or sterol inhibi- 
tors for mildew control.” 

Schatz cultivates conventionally, 
discing under winter weeds in the spring. 
They experimented with cover crops in 
the past, such as vetch, clover mixes and 
buckwheat, but decided the cost out- 
weighed the benefit. “We can’t always 
count on a fall rain to germinate it. Our 
cost to prepare the ground and pre-irri- 
gate and the seed is about $100/acre,” 
notes Schatz. 

In some blocks, sulfur alone is used for 
mildew. control. Schatz prefers sulfur 
only, because it’s simpler, cheaper and 
faster. If the vines are sprayed with a fo- 
liar zinc nutrient in the spring, he com- 
bines that application with a sterol inhibi- 
tor spray. 

They fertigate through the drip sys- 
tem with potash, nitrogen, and micro- 
nutrients as needed. They have a Soil 
Solution machine which mixes the solid 
potash into a water flowable form and is 
very efficient. Zinc is applied with a fo- 
liar spray in spring, or daubed on at 
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pruning. A pomace or manure compost 
is spread throughout the vineyard on an 
irregular basis. 

“Cleanliness is one of the most impor- 
tant of our sustainable techniques,” says 
Schatz. “Keeping weeds out from under- 
neath the vines, removing mummies that 
were left behind after mechanical har- 
vesting. Just keeping the vineyard clean 
takes you a long way, as does proper 
pruning.” They are learning to live with 
leafhoppers, and some omnivorous leaf 
roller. They spot-treat occasionally for 
spider mites if a problem flares up. 

“We do a lot of leafing, beginning just 
after berry set,” adds Schatz. “It costs 
about $100/acre, but we see big benefits! 
You can definitely see results: uniform 
and faster ripening, better color, more air 
movement, better sunlight penetration, 
and less rot. Also, if you time it right, you 
can get rid of the first brood of leafhop- 
pers by throwing the first four or five 
leaves of each shoot on the ground. It’s 
as effective as a spray.” 

Most of the vineyard is on a two-wire 


trellis with a T-bar. The canes go up and 
roll over, and the crew crawls into the 
‘tunnel’ and removes the leaves. Schatz 
has plans to go to a quadrilateral cordon 
with Chardonnay and Zinfandel, which 
he thinks will enable him to increase 
yields and maintain quality. 

Schatz has saved money and lots of 
time by going to sustainable farming. “It 
sure lightens up the long nights on the 
tractor! I know what to expect now and 
it’s a lot easier. I don’t jump on things 
and I know what I can live with. 

“Cosmetically it’s hard, having to look 
at all the problems and stick with it. I re- 
ally have to be out there now, walking a 
different row and checking things at least 
once a week. But I have a good pest con- 
trol advisor who’s on top of things, and 
I’ve trained my employees to help.” 


Conclusion 

There are those in the organic farming 
movement who feel that that the devasta- 
tion that has been wrought by phylloxera 
would not have been possible if the 


North Coast vineyards had not been 
grafted to a monoculture of AXR-1 root- 
stock, and certainly there is research in 
other crops that supports this view. 
However, we have to work with the cur- 
rent reality. 

During this transition phase, while the 
vineyards are being replanted, it is neces- 
sary for growers to take advantage of all 
methods available to them until their 
vineyards, and the economy, regain their 
equilibrium. 

As more California growers put into 
practice the methods discussed above, 
their vineyards will become easier to 
farm in a sustainable manner. We look 
forward to a future in which California 
viticulture is economically viable, envi- 
ronmentally sound, and socially just. 
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Natural Farming 


June, 1992, vineyardists and other wine industry guests 
gathered to hear 24 experts speak on the virtues of 
natural farming at the International Symposium on 
Natural Farming, hosted by Donald Hess, owner of the 
Hess Collection Winery. 

The Symposium included the “natural” philosophy, practi- 
cal methods of pest control, water savings, erosion control, 
and fertilization using natural farming techniques. Speakers 
included pest control advisor Martin Mochizuki (Walsh Vine- 
yard Management), Hess vineyard manager Alfonso Elena, 
Cynthia Chadwick of the California Dept. of Fish & Game, Dr. 
Alberto Dorigoni of Italy, Dr. Robert Emmett of Australia, 


and Dr. W. Kast of Germany. 

Co-hosts of the Symposium included: 
The Hess Collection, Domaine Chandon, 
Robert Mondavi Winery, Buena Vista 
Winery, Hudson Vineyards, and Vine- 
yard Investigations. 

The first task of the symposium was to de- 
scribe natural farming as the integration of a broad range of agricul- 
tural issues, such as integrated pest management, resource manage- 
ment for the protection of soil, water, wildlife and special habi- 
tats, energy conservation, public health, self-sufficiency and eco- 
nomics. 

Individual panels of speakers, moderated by the co-hosts, 
dealt with the specific issues of soil management, weed con- 
trol and cover crops, disease and pest management, and eco- 
nomics and natural resource accounting, which are summa- 
rized below. Donald Hess challenged the industry to farm 
naturally. The speakers showed that natural farming is not 
only possible, but can also be profitable. 


Challenges for soll 
management: 
nutrition, water, and erosion 


by Daniel Bosch, Robert Mondavi Winery 
Dennis Bowker, Napa County 

Resource Conservation District 

Alfonso Elena, The Hess Collection 

Ann Kraemer, Domaine Chandon 


oil is a major component of natural 

farming. A healthy soil will provide 

the balanced environment to maxi- 
mize vine root growth and uptake of 
water and nutrients. As growers at- 
tempt to minimize erosion and reduce 
inputs of chemical fertilizers, practices 
that will improve soil structure and 
maintain adequate fertility levels must 
be implemented. 

Water is another element of natural 
farming. Dependence on large volumes 
of irrigation is not necessarily compat- 
ible with wine quality or sustainability. 
Growers were advised to learn more 
about their soil water-holding capacity 
and water requirements of their vines, 
i.e. don’t waste water and compromise 
quality by over-irrigating. Look for 
recylced uses of water like vineyard 
drain lines, recycled municipal or win- 
ery water. Also look for ways to irrigate 
without excessive runoff or evaporation; 
irrigation where water is applied under- 
ground can solve these two problems 
and summer weed growth. 

Soil and water conservation should be 


on everyone’s mind, especially in hill- 
side vineyards. Manuals and other re- 
sources produced by the local Resource 
Conservation Districts are valuable tools 
to help growers. One of the keys to soil 
and water management is the aware- 
ness that all elements of grapegrowing 
are inter-related and each aspect must 
be considered part of the whole. 


Disease and pest management 


by Phil Freese, WineGrow 

Martin Mochizuki, Walsh Vineyard Mgmt. 
Anne Moller-Racke, Buena Vista Winery 
Forrest Tancer, Iron Horse Vineyards 


atural farming includes alterna- 
Ne« to conventional chemical 
control of pests and disease. Prac- 
tices include understanding pest 
lifecycles, manual techniques, non-syn- 
thetic control agents and more consider- 
ation of producing an integrated environ- 
ment of natural predators to prey upon 
the pests through minimal intervention. 
Control of grape leaf hopper, Phomopsis, 
and phylloxera were discussed. 
Removal of basal leaves in the early 
grapegrowing season when leaf hoppers 
are in the nymphal stage can provide 
control of this pest. The lifecycle is upset 
as the young leaf hoppers, without 
wings, cannot make their way back into 
the vine canopy. In addition, the canopy 
is opened up providing a better environ- 
ment for the control of other fungal dis- 
eases and the enhancement of aroma and 


flavor characteristics of the resulting 
wines. Natural pyrethrum and fatty acid 
soap mixtures are also available. 

The fungus Phomopsis viticola, found 
in cooler growing regions, infects canes, 
shoots, cluster stems, and leaves of 
grapevines. Economic losses may occur 
after years with wet springs. Fungicide 
sprays applied after pruning help pro- 
tect young green shoots. Trichoderma is 
a predator fungus that preys upon 
Phomopsis spores and mycelium. The in- 
troduction and establishment of 
Trichoderma can result in better control 
than conventional chemical control. 

Perhaps one of the most obvious uses 
of natural plant resistance and biological 
control of a pest is the current phyllox- 
era decline situation that is affecting 
premium wine growing areas in Califor- 
nia. It is estimated that almost 50,000 
acres of grapes in Napa and Sonoma 
counties were planted on AXR#1 root- 
stock. We now know that AXR#1 is not 
sufficiently tolerant to the current form 
of phylloxera, biotype B, due to the 
presence of the phylloxera-susceptible 
parent stock V. vinifera in the cross. 

The biological solution to the current 
phylloxera decline is the use of naturally 
resistant rootstocks. Infested vineyards 
are removed and replanted with phyl- 
loxera-resistant stocks that are common 
to French and other European vineyard 
areas. There are no reliable chemical 
controls and these stocks are suitably 
resistant to the new phylloxera and offer 
the only viable solution to vineyards in 
areas with the new type of phylloxera. 
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Weed control & cover crops 


by John Clendenen, Preston Vineyards 
Mary Hall, Buena Vista Winery 

Lee Hudson, Hudson Vineyards 
Randle Johnson, The Hess Collection 
John Williams, Frog’s Leap Winery 


nanimously, all agreed that cover 
crops can be a very useful man- 
agement tool for erosion control, 
vine nutrition, soil moisture and vine 
water status, vine vigor and insect con- 
trol. While being useful management 
tools, cover crops require a high degree 
of expertise. Cover crops are like farm- 
ing another crop and require additional 
management knowledge and input. 
Green manure cover crops are grown 
to improve soil tilth, water percolation, 
water holding capacity, organic matter, 
and insect habitat. These cover crops 
are tilled into the soil in the spring. In- 
corporation of this biomass may be a 
problem if too much woody material is 
produced and timing is too late. 


Permanent covers of perennials and 
self-seeding annuals have also become 
popular. These cover crops are mowed, 
but not incorporated. Advantages in- 
clude those of green manure plus ero- 
sion control, year-round access, annual 
weed suppression, and potential vigor 
control. Concerns about competition for 
water and nutrients were expressed by 
many panel members. All agreed there 
is still much to learn about the benefits 
and risks of cover crops. 

Control of weeds in the vine row is a 
universal problem for vineyardists. Cul- 
tivation and mowing are two options 
available. Growers ona valley floor have 
an easier time than those in hillside ter- 
rain where mechanical tillage along the 
terrace banks results in erosion. Other 
options include a limited selection of in- 
row mowers and placing compost as a 
mulch in the row. Hand cultivation and 
hand mowing with weed eaters is expen- 
sive and time-consuming. Finally, the is- 
sue of asthetics was discussed and all 
agreed that the definition of a beautiful 
vineyard is changing. 


French Oak 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTH 437 


ser’-vice 
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Economics and natural 
resource accounting 


by Zach Berkowitz, Domaine Chandon 
Ron Bartolucci, Fetzer Vineyards 

Cynthia Chadwick, 

California Dept. of Fish & Game 

Dave Campbell, Sustainable Ag Research & 
Education Program, UC Davis 


oes natural farming cost more? It 
[ire on how you look at it. Di- 

rect farming costs can be $210/acre 
more than conventional farming during 
the transition phase. Increased costs for 
weed control and pest control make up 
most of the short-term expenses. As the 
natural system reaches equilibrium, costs 
diminish and will eventually be less than 
conventional. 

For example, cover crops are slow to in- 
crease microbial activity and soil fertility. 
Cover crops also encourage biodiversity 
which impacts pest control by promoting 
pest predators. The initial investment in 
natural practices pays off in reduced fertil 


SCOTT LABORATORIES INC. 


2220 PINE VIEW WAY 
P.O. BOX 750249 
PETALUMA, CA 94975-0249 
(707) 765-6666 


TELEX 171494 - FAX (707) 765-6674 


WINEMAKER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Critical factor when choosing a source for machinery 
or supplies. Gets you what you want, when you want it, 
and keeps things running smoothly. Reduces stress and 
increases productivity for winemakers. 


Good service requires: 
A. Factory trained personnel 
B. Huge spare parts inventory 
C. Long term supplier commitment 


Example: Scott Laboratories has provided superior 
service to the wine industry for more than fifty years. 


See also: Scott Labs. Why see anyone else? 


SCOTT LABORATORIES LTD. 


950 BROCK ROAD SOUTH 
PICKERING, ONT. 
LIW 2A!, CANADA 

(416) 839-9463 


TELEX 06-981445 - FAX (416) 839-0738 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTHS 506-512 
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izer and pest control expenses. 

What about expenses off the farm? Cul- 
tivation on steep slopes often results in ero- 
sion and sedimentation in streams, leading 
to declines in fish populations. Typical deer 
fencing restricts the migration of wildlife 
and the lack of migration corridors and ri- 
parian habitats depress deer herds and 
other species dependent on these habitats. 
Water diversion for irrigation and frost pro- 
tection reduces water flows and adds to the 
decline of fish populations. 

The loss of recreational hunting and fish- 
ing causes direct revenue losses to state and 
local economies. Taxpayers pay for restora- 
tion such as the $38.1 million cost over the 
last 10 years to restore salmon and steelhead 
in California. 

There are many costs that are impossible 
to assess. For example, what is the value of 
enjoying nature with family and friends? 

What if we change the way we do our 
accounting? Natural farming does not 
cost more if you take into account the de- 
preciation of soil, water, and other re- 
sources, and if you add in the economic 
impact of on-farm practices on the envi- 
ronment and society. As social costs in- 
crease, they rebound upon farmers in the 
form of declining consumer confidence 
and deep-seated mistrust. 
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Natural resource accounting allows for 
depreciating valuable resource assets 
such as soil and water. New analyses us- 
ing this form of accounting show that 
natural practices prove to be economi- 
cally competitive if not superior to con- 
ventional farming. Only when long- 
term, natural resource accounting is com- 
monplace, will agriculture understand 
that natural farming is good business. 


Sustainable vineyard scorecard 


In order to move forward on the sub- 
ject of natural farming, co-hosts of the 
symposium felt it necessary to obtain 
feedback from the grapegrowing indus- 
try on the status of specific natural farm- 
ing practices. A “Sustainable Vineyard 
Scorecard” was constructed. 

The scorecard can be used as a self-evalu- 
ation/learning tool which might also aid 
growers in transitioning from conventional 
to natural farming methods. The scorecard 
is also meant to elicit constructive criti- 
cism, ideas, comments and support from 
concerned grape growers and to establish 
a forum for meaningful future discus- 
sions on the subject of natural farming. 

The scorecard is not meant to be a road 
map to organic grape growing. Rather, it is 


an attempt to present the complexity of the 
subject and to show the relationship of soil 
fertility, insect and disease, and cover crop/ 
weed management as an evolving con- 
tinuum of new and more environmentally 
responsible practices which originate 
from within the industry rather than from 
an outside regulatory agency. 

It is hoped that through these efforts 
we can begin to establish the basis for 
sustainable grape growing practices un- 
der California conditions. 

Instructions 

Vineyard farming practices have been 
divided into four categories: 

¢ Soil management 

¢ Weed control and cover crops 

e Disease and pest management 

¢ Economics 

Under each category is a list of prac- 
tices and analyses, each with a value of 
0, 1, 2, or 3 points, depending on its 
suitability for natural farming. For each 
practice/anaylsis heading, please enter 
in the tally column the “score” that best 
describes your operation. For example, 
under soil management item #1, “Soil 
chemical analysis within”; if you do a 
soil analysis every two years, you enter 
2 points. This scorecard is designed for 
producing vineyards. 


This report and Scorecard were prepared by: Zach Berkowitz, Domaine Chandon; Paul Skinner, Vineyard Investigations; Mary Hall, 
Buena Vista Winery; Randle Johnson, The Hess Collection; Richard Camera, The Hess Collection; Lee Hudson, Hudson Vineyards; 


One goal of the Sustainable Vineyard Scorecard is the tabulation of the results for a snapshot of our industry at this time. Cer- 
tainly attitudes and priorities will evolve and our ideas of today will be outdated in five or ten years. From the compilation of 
scorecards we can also see where our industry is strongest (most sustainable) and where we have room to improve. Another goal 
is to generate comments and suggestions. A lively dialog is part of the process of defining natural farming. You are encouraged 
to send in your criticisms, comments, etc. Ultimately another symposium or other venue for discussion will take place to push 
natural farming further along into the mainstream. Please let us know if you are interested in participating in the next step. Your 
results are confidential and will only be used for tabulation. Thank you for your cooperation . We hope this exercise has been en- 


lightening and thought-provoking. 


Mitchell Klug, Robert Mondavi Winery; and Phil Freese, WineGrow. 


Please send the completed Sustainable Vineyard Scorecard to: 
International Symposium on Natural Farming, c/o PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


Would you like to participate in further discussions on Natural Farming? 
If so, fill out information below and send to the address above, thank you. 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Comment/ criticism: 


Yes L_] Nol_] 


¢ 
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compensating emitters on hillsides 


PRACTICE 0 1 De 3 Tally 
1. Soil chemical analysis within 4 years 3 years 2 years 1 year 
2. Plant nutrition analysis within 4 years 3 years 2 years 1 year 
3. Fertilization practices based on soil No Yes 7 
and/or plant anaylsis 
4. Soil organic matter levels <0.5% 0.5-1.0% 1.0-1.5% >1.5% 
5. Compost applications to maintain soil 0 tons 1 ton/acre 2 tons/acre 3 tons/acre 
OM, N, P, and K levels (tons/year) 
6. Green manure cover crop to maintain No Yes 
soil OM and N levels (every 3 years) 
7. Irrigation system (type) Sprinkler Drip Subsurface Drip Dry far 
8. Irrigation water source (no overdraft) Well River Surface Recycled 
9. Soil moisture measuring system installed No Yes 
. Irrigations based on soil moisture measurements No Yes 
. Drip irrigation system with pressure No Yes 


hesenksl 


runoff removal in hillside vineyards 


12. Injection system for nutrients and/or No Yes 
soil amendments 
. Seeded cover crop during the dormant No Yes 
season to reduce erosion 
14. Drop inlets and drainage system for No Yes 


_ SUSTAINABLE VINEYARD SCORECARD 


COVER CROP AND WEED CONTROL 


PRACTICE 


. In-row weed control 


Valley floor (<15% slope) pre-emergent Roundup cultivation 


herbicides 
cultivation 


¢ Hillside (>15% slope) 


pre-emer, ent 


Roundup 
herbicides 


2. Competition stress<bloom stress<veraison vigor control 


| TOTAL 


cover/mulch 


cover/mulch 


balanced vine growth 


Tally 


second row 


TEAR OUT - FILL OUT - MAIL TO: SYMPOSIUM ON NATURAL FARMING, c/o PWV, 15 GRANDE PASEO, SAN RAFAEL, CA 94903 


5. Timing 


e Green manures disk<budbreak disk>budbreak disk alternate rows 


early/late 
spring mowing 


¢ No-till spring mowing before 


seed formation 


6. Setbacks for creeks/rivers 


¢ Valley floor (<5%slope) <30 feet 30 feet 
¢ Rolling hills (5-15%slope) <45 feet 45 feet 
¢ Hillside (>15%slope) <50 feet 50 feet 


7. Composition no permanent cover single species mixed species 


don’t ID resident 
population 


8. Plant identification ID 3 most important 


catalog all resident 
resident plants 


plants in vineyard 


SUSTAINABLE VINEYARD SCORECARD 


3. Headlands cultivated avenue no culivation no cultivation no cultivation 
resident species annuals perenniels 
4. Row middles rototill disk every row disk every no-till 


winter mowing 
(if possible) 
winter & spring 
mowing 


45 feet 
55 feet 
65 feet 


aml 


native & legume 


catalog all resident 
plants on property 


TOTAL 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES 


PRACTICE 


1. Insect 
¢ Monitoring 
° Control 


no observations traps 
synthetic chemicals soaps/oils 


2. Phylloxera 
¢ Monitoring 
¢ Control 


unknown rootstock 
planted AXR-1>1990: 


aerial photos 


3. Powdery Mildew 
¢ Monitoring observe mildew 


on foilage<set 


unexpected on 
fruit <veraison 


4. Botrytis 
¢ Control (fruit 
exposure at veraison) 


T-trellis or no vertical shoot pos. 
fruit exposure 
5. Grape Fan Leaf Virus 

¢ Monitoring don’t know 
symptoms 


monitor rate of spread 


6. Pierce’s Disease 


¢ Monitoring/Control confuse symptoms 


variety selection 
with phylloxera 


7. Eutypa 
¢ Monitoring 
¢ Control 


monitor fields 
remove infected 


don’t know symptoms 
ignore problem 


weekly counts 
remove leaves 


monitor roots 
more irrigation & fertilizer 


observe mildew<flowering 


leafing>3 weeks after set 
or 10% fruit exposure or 10-50% fruit exposure 


nematode samples 


ID alternate hosts near 
vineyard 


Feb. pruning 


Calculate thresholds 


prune trees/ 
alternate hosts 


year to year mapping 


conversion or interplant 
if < 5years 


in fall, look for 
Cleistothecia 


leafing <3 weeks after set 
or >50% fruit exposure 


Elisa tests 


vyd setback from 
riparian Cover 


record hot spots 
Feb. pruning 


susceptible blocks 


ECONOMICS OF NATURAL FARMING 


PRACTICE 1 


2 3 


1. Personal participation and 


commitment to natural farming farming journals, 


membership in groups 


2. Accounting practices 
e level of analysis 


3. Economic anaylsis 
e long term/short term 
¢ natural vs. conventional 


short-term only 


4. Economic anaylsis 
e resources — soil, water 
e by site or management techniques 


short-term only 


5. Investment in Natural Farming none dedicate acreage to 


¢ income divided by investment <0% 0-5% 
= return on investment 
7. Replanting strategy fumigation, no fallow 
no fallow 
8. Field workers training compulsory training on concepts of 
pesticide safety natural farming 
training 


subscriptions to natural community board 


$/ac or ton for ranch 


pay more for 
naturally 
farmed grapes 


such as LAFCO 
that deals with 
land use issues 


$/ac or ton for 


d detailed $/ac or ton 
each practice 


including depreciation 
short & long term analyze natural vs. 
conventional practices 


natural resource natural resource 


accounting for accounting each location 
overal or management 


dedicate acreage for —_ce|| or give away 


new practices University research on-sustainable tools 
or implements 
6. Profitabilit 


5%-10% >10% 


1 year fallow >1 year fallow 


training for pest 


field itori 
Taree es ield monitoring by 


trained field workers 
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The best grapevine for your new vineyard is the Duarte Nursery 


Big Pot Benchgraft 


(/ 
J) Reasons Why: 


1. Your Choice of Stock, either certified or industry 
scion stock custom grafted onto your choice of 14 certi- 
fied resistant rootstocks. 


2. The Strongest Graft Union because every scion and 
rootstock is individually matched for diameter then hand 
taped and waxed to protect the union as it develops. 

3. One Quart Pots allow each vine three times the 
greenhouse space and twice the soil volume than do 
conventional paper sleeves. 

4, Full Sun Hardened in the central valley to con-dition 
the vine for your vineyard. 

5. Hand Selected for a developed root system and 
matured top growth before shipping to assure that every 
vine you receive is ready for planting. 

6. Direct Planting with the removable container allows 
the root system to interface directly with your vineyard's 
soil. 

7. Field Service before, during, and after planting. Let 
one of our field representatives meet you at your vine- 
yard. 

8. Free Delivery to most of California's grape 
growing regions. 

9. Guaranteed Stand success rates with our Big Pot 
Grafts are usually over 98%. We will replace up to 
2% of your order free; we will replace any losses over 2% 
at half price. 

10. You can Order Today for spring '94 please ask for 
John Duarte at 1-800-GRAFTED (1-800-472-3833) or 
fax 1-209-531-0352. 

11. New! Potted Dormants. Ideal for Year Round 
Planting. 


DUARTE NURSERY 


1-800-GRAFTED 


HUGHSON, CALIFORNIA 
SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTH 621 
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THE PRESS RELEASE: 


Tool or Trash? 


by Marshall Newman 


mong the oldest and most cher- 
ished tools in public relations is 
the press release. When well- 
written and properly used, it 
provides information to the press 
that generates articles or other coverage. 

Unfortunately, many winery press re- 
leases move almost directly from the mail 
box to the trash can, doomed from the start 
by the misguided thinking and poor execu- 
tion of the people who prepared them. 

Bad press releases cost wineries more 
than the dollars spent on writing, printing 
and mailing; the greatest cost is in lost op- 
portunities. With hundreds of wineries 
making essentially the same product, miss- 
ing those opportunities to stand apart from 


the competition can really hurt. 

Make no mistake, competition among 
wineries for press attention is fierce. I re- 
cently reviewed the mail sent to a 
nationally-known wine writer during a 
seven-week period. This writer received 47 
press releases, 31 newsletters, 20 product 
announcements, and 25 miscellaneous 
items; a total of 123 individual pieces. In 
such a sea of material, the good stuff is 
bound to rise to the top. 

Why don’t more press releases succeed 
in their mission? Often, perspective is to 
blame. A surprising number of wineries 
(or their public relations people) produce 
press releases based only on their own 
needs and expectations. They don’t con- 
sider the needs and expectations of the 
people they are trying to influence, the 
media receiving those releases. 


Pump Systems With A Difference 


Difference: We put as 
much thought and pride into 
our pumps as the winemaker 
puts into the wine. 


Versatility: Complete line 
of centrifugal, flexible impeller, 
positive displacement, and 
double diaphragm pump 
heads. 


Reliability: All motors are 
totally enclosed fan-cooled 
with 115% service capability. 


Portability: Polished tubu- 


lar s/s carts with four polypropylene-hubbed pneumatic tires. All systems 


mounted for optimum balance. 


Controlability: Electro-mechanical, D.C. and A.C. variable-speed con- 
trols enclosed in fiberglass or s/s with watertight control devices. All con- 
trols can accept remote signals for operation. 


Carlsen & Associates 


5228 Aero Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


707/576-0632 


The media has its own views on press 
releases, a fact that became clear in inter- 
views with three of California’s most re- 
spected wine writers. The similarity of 
their opinions provides valuable guid- 
ance for those seeking greater success in 
promoting their wines. 

The author of several books, including 
The Wine Atlas of California and the Pacific 
Northwest and The Simon & Schuster Pocket 
Guide to California Wines, and wine colum- 
nist for The San Francisco Examiner, Bob 
Thompson appreciates solid, factual in- 
formation in press releases. “Fundamen- 
tal facts are the basis of a good release,” 
says Thompson. 

“T want to see the details about a wine: 
where the grapes were from, how the wine 
was made, the kind of barrels and how long 
the wine was aged, how much was made, 
and the suggested retail price. I also like to 
hear about the winemaker’s approach to the 
wine. Fact sheets on new wine releases that 
cover everything I want to know ona single 
page are terrific.” 

Thompson’s dislikes are the flip side of 
his likes. “I’m immediately suspicious if a 


BRAUD 


Grape Harvesters 
Type 2720 Self Propelled 


e S.D.C. harvesting system 

¢ All wheel drive 

e Multi-purpose functions: 
Hedging, Airblast and 
Recycled spraying, Hilling-up, 
Planting, etc. 

ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Type 524 Pulled Model 
Used but reconditioned harvesters 


For more information call or write 


Euro Machines Inc. 
vineyard and winery equipment 
P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone: (703) 825-5700 
Fax: (703) 825-5789 
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press release is longer than 2’: pages, be- 
cause longer releases tend to bury the 
facts in fluff. I have no interest in seeing 
press clippings from other wine writers 
or reading the public relations person’s 
opinion on how a wine tastes; to look at 
that material is to allow someone to steal 
my job. I hate it when wineries don’t in- 
clude the suggested retail prices. Price is 
important information and not receiving 
that information makes my job more dif- 
ficult and the press material less useful.” 
James Laube, senior editor and columnist 
for the Wine Spectator, and the author of 
California's Great Cabernets, reads press re- 
leases for their news value. “I want to see 
real news; concise, accurate information 
that’s important to our readers. I want re- 
leases to be factual, well-written, and 
timely. If an upcoming event is newswor- 
thy, I want to receive the information 
well in advance, so we can make plans 
for coverage based on our deadlines.” 
Laube’s complaints center on the quality 
and aptness of the material received, “Most 
releases are overdone for what they offer. 
They include too much editorial material 


and too little substance. 

“A surprising amount of the material re- 
ceived is not suited to the magazine. I see 
lots of black and white photographs of 
people shaking hands, even though we 
never run such photos. I receive releases on 
subjects we don’t cover, sent in the hope 
that maybe we'll use them. To succeed with 
press releases, wineries need to do their 
homework, target publications, and tailor 
their material to those publications’ needs.” 

Having worked as a newspaper editor for 
several years, Los Angeles Times wine colum- 
nist Dan Berger appreciates the journalistic 
approach in press releases. “People in the 
news business are looking for the whole 
story. If a press release doesn’t answer all 
the questions — the who, what, when, why, 
and how — then it’s worthless. 

“Too many press releases leave out valu- 
able pieces of information, presupposing 
that the receiver will have enough knowl- 
edge to fill in the blanks. The wineries that 
send such releases probably don’t realize 
that they hurt their chances for press cover- 
age by not being forthcoming.” 

The style in which a press release is writ- 


ten can also pose problems, according to 
Berger. “Some press releases read like fea- 
ture stories. They offer a gem of news, but it 
is buried in the fourth or fifth paragraph. 
That sort of release is irritating, because 
those who write them don’t understand 
that the news is what’s important and 
should be right at the top.” 

Berger receives plenty of press releases 
and announcements on new wine re- 
leases. “Either a press release or an an- 
nouncement is fine, but it should provide 
me a reason to be interested in the wine. 
I need to receive new release information 
as early as possible, and I want to know 
if a new release is a limited production, so 
I can taste and review it. When a sample 
is sent, the nuts and bolts about the wine 
should be enclosed with the bottle.” 

The press release remains a powerful tool 
for winery public relations, and its impact is 
likely to grow in the next decade as elec- 
tronic mail becomes a primary form of com- 
munication with the media. As communi- 
cations go electronic, the challenge of 
keeping press releases out of the trash 
will be greater than ever. a 


2 out of 3 
Monoblocks sold in 
the world today are 

GAI! 


pec 


Number one in France, Italy 
Germany and Spain! The best 
wineries in the world use GAI. 

Call us and find out why. 

Machines in stock ready for 

delivery. Complete service and 
parts stocked in the U.S. 


NUMBER ONE SELLING 
MONOBLOCK IN 


GAI model 1503 monoblock. Combining bottle 
rinsing, inert gas injection, gravity filling and 


vacuum corking. Perfect sanitation! 


134 Marble Avenue 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


1-800-332-2219 
Prospero Equipment Corp. 


AWS 


Associated Winery Systems 


7714 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA. 95492 


1-800-228-0664 


You asked for it. 


N ha t' 
OW we have It. 
AVAILABLE 
IN METALLIKA® 
COLORS 
AVAILABLE WITH 
TWO-COLOR 
EMBOSSED 
TOP 
¢ 
A POLYLAMINATE BOTT CSO 
THAT LOOKS AND FEELS WRINKLING 
LIKE TINNED-LEAD USING YOUR 
a CURRENT 
: EQUIPMENT 
2 2 
FLITE ~ANtt 
CALL US FOR MORE INFORMATION 
800-487-7555 


We deliver all of your packaging needs 7 
Inc. « 


441 INDUSTRIAL WAY « BENICIA, CA 94510 » 707-745-8060 » FAX: 707-745-0371 * THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA: 800-487-7555 
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A &PAG Structures 311,313 
Heavy-duty angle grape 
stakes, cross-arms, high-tensile 
wire, lodgepole posts with certi- 
fied treatment, installation and 
experienced staff. 
4102-B St. Helena Hwy., Calis- 
toga, CA 94515, tel:707/942-9579 
or 11266 Ave. 264, Visalia, CA 
93277, tel: 209/685-8600. 


Abbeon Cal, Inc TAD 
Adcon Telemetry 213 
Agrisystems, Inc. 428 
Air Liquid America Corp. 511 
Alasco Rubber & Plastics 329 
Alfa-Laval Sharples 327 
Am. Grape Harvesters 309 


Anchor Glass Container 317-319 
Angel Cloth Creations, Inc. 635 


Anita Soos Design 635 
Arthur Engineering, Inc. 433 
Automata, Inc. 633 
BDM Construction 523 
Barrel Builders 437 


Barrel Builders, with more 
than 20 years of service and sales 
to the wine industry, is introduc- 
ing a new competitively priced 
Hungarian oak wine barrel of 
exquisite quality along with our 
Marchive premium French oak 
wine barrel. We also produce the 
finest silicone bungs on the mar- 
ket today. We carry high qual- 
ity American and French oak 
chips and offer a complete line 
of cooperage supplies as well as 
specialized cooperage services. 
Come by booth number 437 dur- 
ing ASEV, say hello, and pick 
up your free Barrel Builders gift. 
P.O. Box 268, St. Helena, CA 
94574, tel: 707/942-4291, fax: 707] 
942-5426. 

See our ad on page 33. 


Blake Printery 337+436 
Some people just sell labels... 

we sell solutions. See the experts 

at Blake Printery for fine wine 

label printing. 

2222 Beebee St., San Luis Obispo, 

CA 93401 tel: 800-234-3320. 

See our ad on page 30. 
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Blue Grass Cooperage 711,713 
Produces American oak wine 
barrels of the highest quality for 
the greatest value. “Zero Waste.” 
Every inch of scrapwood and ev- 
ery ounce of sawdust is recycled to 
heat our plant. The money saved 
is passed along to our customers. 
This is one way we keep the price 
down and the quality up. 
585-Fifth Street West #211, 
Sonoma, Ca 95476, tel: 707/939- 
9790, fax: 707/939-9791, Ray- 
mond Willmers. 
See our ad on page 29. 


The Boswell Company 411, 413 
American and French oak bar- 
rels, upright tanks, and ovals 
from Tonnellerie RADOUX in 
Cognac and 228 liter Burgundy 
barrels from  Tonnellerie 
SIRUGUE in Nuits-Saint- 
Georges. Wine cellar tools: 
Bulldog’s Pup racking device, 
stainless steel barrel stirring 
rods, Boswell silicone rubber 
bungs, Dujardin glass wine 
thieves, and hose cleaning balls. 
1000 Fourth St., Ste. 360, San 
Rafael, CA 94901, tel: 415/457- 
3955, fax: 415/457-0304. 
See our ads on pages 60+85. 


California Glass Co. 530-536 
Large selection of domestic and 
imported wine bottles in a range 
of capacities, designs, and col- 
ors, both traditional and unique. 
ePrivate molds ¢ Domestic and 
imported wine glasses, plain or 
decorated ¢ Corks, capsules, and 
label/case adhesives * On-site 
design and technical services 
staff ¢ Large bottle corker and 
capsule spinner rentals. 

155 98th Ave., Oakland, CA 
94603-1003 tel: 510/635-7700, fax: 
510/638-7624. Pacific Coast Con- 
tainer, Inc., Vancouver Com- 
merce Park 11010 N.E. 37th 
Circle, Unit 100, Vancouver, WA 
98682, tel: 206/892-3451, fax: 206/ 
892-4955. 


Calif. Grapevine Nursery 710 
California Grapevine Nursery, 
Inc., (formerly Emmolo Nursery, 
Inc.) has been in the business of 
growing rootstock rootings, cut- 
tings, and dormant benchgrafts 
since the 1920s. Twelve varieties 
of #1 certified rootstock will be 
available for the 1995 season: 
Freedom, St. George, SO4, 5C, 5BB, 
101-14, 420A, 110R, 140R, 1103P, 
3309C, and 039-16, plus many vari- 
eties of certified dormant bench- 
grafts and grafting wood. 
For pricing and availability, 
contact toll-free: Raymond 
Tonella at tel: 800-344-5688. 1085 
Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 
94574. fax: 707/963-1110. 


Calpac Container 520 
Cellulo Company 405-409 
Centrico 440,442 
Chris Hansen’s Lab 326 


The Compleat Winemaker 205 
Processing equipment, sup- 
plies and service. Specializing in 
filters, pumps, presses, valves, 
and fittings. The Compleat 
Winemaker represents Schenk 
Filter Systems, which manufac- 
tures plate, pressure-leaf, and 
lees filters. 
955 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 
94574, tel: 707/963-9681, fax: 707/ 
963-7739. 
See our ad on page 65. 


Condimenta GmbH 405-409 
Conetech, Inc. 430 
Cork Associates (Barrel Div.)208 


Cork Associates 716 
Non-chlorinated still wine corks 
in the new BWC “Plus,” BWC, 
or Natural. “SPARK” brand 
champagne corks by Amorim & 
Irmaos, S.A. 

902-M Enterprise Way, Napa, 
CA 94558, tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 
707/224-7616. 


Cork Supply Int’. 401 
Corks...Corks...Corks! Alpha, 
Natura, and traditional still 
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wine corks, UltraSeal cork coat- 
ing, Champcork ABC-1 spar- 
kling/Futura II wine corks. Test 
your TCA sensitivity in the sen- 
sory evaluator at our booth. 
537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 
94510 tel: 707/746-0353, fax: 707/ 
746-7471. 


Cosa Instrument Corp. 549 
Custom Cooperage/ 
Innerstave 640 


INNERSTAVE for barrels or 
wooden and stainless steel tanks 
of all sizes. INNERSTAVE fea- 
tures various French or Ameri- 
can oak forests toasted to the ex- 
act specifications of the 
winemaker. Barrel services 
through CUSTOM COOPER- 
AGE include shaving and repair, 
and cooperage brokering. 

24200 Arnold Dr., Sonoma, CA 
95476, tel: 707/996-8781, fax: 707/ 
996-1157. 

See our ads on pages 57+83. 


Demptos Glass 105,107+204,206 
Established in 1981, Demptos 
Glass specializes in innovative 
packaging for the wine, spirits, 
and food industries. We carry 
sizes from 50mL to 27L bordeaux. 
Various colors and shapes are 
routinely available in Europe of- 
fering a full reserve line, many of 
which are on display at our Napa 
showroom. Colors such as an- 
tique green, dead leaf green, cham- 
pagne green, extra white, half- 
white, georgia green, and amber 
complete our line of products. 

840 D Latour Court, Napa, CA 
94558, tel: 707/224-1000, fax: 707/ 
252-3437. 


DriWater, Inc. 400 
DriWater, Inc. produces water in 
a gel form (not a polymer) that 
slowly releases water. One quart 
will water for up to four months, 
eliminating the need to individu- 
ally water replants. The product 
is non-toxic, biodegradable and 
licensed by the Ca. Dept. of Food 
& Agriculture. The gel is acti- 
vated by microorganisms found 
in the soil and is not affected by 
heat or humidity. It is also ex- 
tremely effective for establishing 
new plants on hillsides or in ar- 
eas with adverse soil conditions. 
1221 Farmers Lane, Ste. 200, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95405, tel: 800/ 
255-8458, fax: 707/524-3717. 

See our ad on page 71. 


621 


Duarte Nursery, Inc. 
Custom grafted grapevines 

and rootstock. Come by and see 

our Big Pot Benchgrafts. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 

95326, tel: 1-800/GRAFTED, fax: 

209/531-0352. 

See our ad on page 37. 


Eagle-Picher Minerals 404 


ENCORE Inc. 307 
Wine bottling and shipping 
supplies and services. A full se- 
lection of new and resterilized 
bottles will be featured along 
with our exclusive molded fiber 
shippers, corks and capsules. For 
both bottling and recycling in- 
formation, experienced advisors 
will be present to assist you. 
860 So. 19th St., Richmond, CA 
94804, tel: 510/234-5670. 
See our ad on page 51. 


Enerfab 604 
Enoferm/Vinquiry 551 
Active-dry yeast strains selected 
from around the world for spe- 
cific winemaking properties. Vi- 
tamins and malolactic nutrients. 
Distributed in the U.S. and 
Canada by Vinquiry. 

Enological services — analysis, 
consultation, problem solving. 
Wine laboratory supplies. Mal- 
olactic cultures —MCW strain of 
Leuconostoc oenos. 

16003 Healdsburg Ave., Healds- 
burg, CA 95448, tel: 707/433- 
8869, fax: 707/433-2927. 

See our ad on page 76. 


Estate Bottling 509 
Portable wine bottling at your 
winery, two label capacity—1,500 
cases/day. 
PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 
94573, tel: 707/963-5705. 
See our ad on page 66. 
Etchings, Etc. 240 
fp Portocork, Inc. 704,706 
fp Portocork, from its state-of- 
the-art temperature-and humid- 
ity-controlled Napa facility, pro- 
vides traditional, natural and 
NOVA wine corks, as well as 
Oller champagne corks. Nova 
corks are recognized as the in- 
novative leader in chlorine-free 
washing technology. 
601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 
94558, tel: 707/258-3930, fax: 707/ 
258-3935. 
See our ad on page 88. 


fp Packaging, Inc. 605-609 
“Selene,” the latest in gravity 
filling technology by Cobert will 
be displayed by fp Packaging. 
The filler can include a PLC 
which allows for full automation 
of the filling and sanitizing 
cycles. A factory engineer will 
be on hand to answer questions 
and demonstrate the benefits of 
the newest features. 
601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 
94558, tel: 707/258-3930, fax: 707/ 
258-3935. 
See our ad on page 10. 


Foundation Plant Mat. Serv. 344 


G. S. Gabel Corp 426 
Geoflow Inc. 627,629 
Georgia-Pacific 625 


Gist-brocades Food Ingred. 304 
Gist-brocades manufactures 
unique yeast cultures such as 
Fermirouge™ and Fermiblanc™ 
Arom that contribute special fla- 
vor profiles and Fermivin® 
which provides quick vigorous 
fermentation. Rapidase® Vino 
and Vino Super enzymes were 
developed specifically to provide 
rapid, distinct clarification while 
maintaining excellent pressabil- 
ities and juice yields. 
2200 Renaissance Blvd., King of 
Prussia, PA 19406, tel: 215/272- 
4040, fax: 215/272-5695, 8720 Red 
Oak Blvd., Ste. 401, Charlotte, 
NC 28217, tel: 800/438-1361, fax: 
704! 527-8184. 
See our ad on page 74. 


Gordon Graphics 618,620 
Wine labels, posters, back 
cards, and other point-of-sale 
materials. All printing, foil- 
stamping, embossing, and aque- 
ous coating is done in-house. 
15 Digital Dr., Ignacio, CA 
94949, tel: 415/883-0455. 
See our ad on page 50. 
Grape Motif Collection 236 
Great Western Chemical 517 
We have 29 locations through- 
out the western United States, 
Alaska and Canada. Great West- 
ern distributes a complete line 
of food grade chemicals and fin- 
ing agents. 
For your nearest location, please 
call: 209/485-4150. 
See our ad on page 60. 


Hall & Bartley 611 
Architectural design and plan- 
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Independent Stave 


Custom Cooperage/Innerstave 


StaVin 


ning of winery facilities. 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy., Santa 
Rosa, CA 95401, tel: 707/544- 
1642, fax: 707/544-1646. 

See our ad on page 65. 


Hammer Lithograph Corp. 450 
Holchem, Inc. 425,427 
Image Label 236 


Independent Stave Co. 624-630 
World Cooperage Company 
French and American oak wine 
barrels; slow toasted over oak 
fires. Toasted heads, Euro Style 
200 and 225 liter sizes. Competi- 
tive pricing. Oak chips and 
“Tank Stave System” in French 
and American oak. 

P.O. Box 104, Lebanon, MO 
65536, tel: 417/588-4151 or 4391 
Broadway, American Canyon, 
CA 94589, tel: 707/644-2530. 

See our ad on page 51. 


Jim’s Supply Co. 322,324 
The complete trellis design 
and manufacturing and supply 
house for high strength metal 
stakes, crossarms, end posts, and 
anchors. Suppliers of most ma- 
terials for your trellising and 
training needs. Serving the in- 
dustry for over 30 years. 
3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 
93308, tel: 805/324-6514, fax: 805/ 
324-6566. CA only, tel: 800/423- 
8016. 
See our ad on page 63. 
Jungbunzlauer, Inc. 306 
KHS Priority One America 305 
KHS Machines, Inc., continues 
a nearly 25 year association with 
the U.S. wine industry, offering 
an extensive line of the highest 
quality, state-of-the-art equip- 
ment for the serious winery. Our 
product line offers bottling, pack- 
aging, conveying, process and fil- 
tration equipment which main- 
tains a long tradition of quality 
materials and workmanship. 
1350 Industrial Ave.#G, Peta- 
luma, CA 94952, tel: 707/763- 
4844, fax: 707/763-6997. 
See our ad on page 9. 


KLR Machines 637,736 

Bucher RPZ, RPA, and RPF 
grape presses. Vaslin CEP grape 
presses and Vinimatic dejuicer/ 
rotary fermenters, CMMC Delta 
destemmer/crushers and must 
pumps, BECO plate and frame 


filters, filter sheets, and BECO-floc 
filter aids, Romicon crossflow 
wine filters, Unipektin evapora- 
tors, essence recovery units, 
desulphurizers and de-alcoh- 
olizers, and Sanoplast PVC and 
OPS heat-shrink capsules. 

350 Morris St., Suite E., Sebas- 
topol, CA 95472, tel: 707/823- 
2883, fax: 707/823-6954 or 47 
West Steuben St., Bath, NY 
14810, tel: 607/776-4193, fax: 607/ 
776-9044. 

See our ad on page 24. 


Krones Inc. Si 


Lafitte Cork & Capsule 619 
Still wine: All grades and sizes 
of corks; capsules made of tin, 
aluminum, poly-laminate, P.E.T. 
or P.V.C. Sparkling wine: corks, 
wirehoods, capsules. 
908 Enterprise Way, Napa, CA 
94558, tel: 707/258-CORK, or in 
CA, OR, WA, tel: 800/343-CORK. 
See our ad on page 54. 


Lallemand Inc. 505 
Lermer Pkg. /Cellukork 631 
Lithomania 302 


Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape 
Commission 527 
The Commission conducts a 
variety of regional promotion and 
viticultural research activities on 
behalf of the 600+ local winegrape 
growers. The Commission’s 
widely acclaimed district-wide 
Integrated Pest Management Pro- 
gram has enhanced the region’s 
reputation for industry leadership 
and innovation. Wineries large 
and small rely on high quality va- 
rietal winegrapes from the Lodi- 
Woodbridge region for their Cali- 
fornia appelation wine programs. 
1330 South Ham Lane, Ste. 102, 
Lodi, CA 95242, tel: 209/367-4727, 
fax: 209/367-0737. 
See our ad on page 52. 


Lorane Grapevines 301 
Producers of superior quality, 
vigorous, Oregon-grown, grafted 
grapevines. 

80854 Territorial Rd., Eugene, 
OR 97405, tel: 503/942-9875, fax: 
503/942-9867. 


Marsch Pacific Cork & Foil 452 
Martin Sprocket & Gear 641,643 
McCoy Label Co. 
Miles Inc. 


Millipore Corp. 606 
Durapore-TP 0.45p and 0.65p 
cartridge filters for aseptic fill- 
ing; Milligard and Polysep 
prefilters; sanitary cartridge 
housings; cross-flow micro-filtra- 
tion,’ ultrafiltration, and reverse 
osmosis systems; micro-analytic 
lab supplies. 
80 Ashby Rd., Bedford, MA 
01730, tel: 800/645-5476. 
See our ad on page 31. 


Milton Roy Co. 541 
Mueller Company 524-528 
Nairn Industries 229 
Napa Wooden Box Co. 429 


Pickering Winery Supply 420,422 
Pickering will be offering 
Chardonnay to taste from their 
Vercu & Treuil French barrels. 
They will also be offering tastes 
of wines before and after treat- 
ment with the new fining agent, 
Vinpur Special. Gultig’s impres- 
sive resin-coated corks and tin, 
polylam, and heat-shrink cap- 
sules will be on display. Techni- 
cal questions on O’Sullivan Win- 
ery coatings will be happily 
addressed. 
888 Post Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94109, tel: 415/ 474-1588, fax: 
415/474-1617. 
See our ad on page 28. 


Practical Winery & Vineyard 432 


Pradel Barrel 525 
Promac 305, 352 
Quiedan Co. 545,547 
R. Prulho S.A. 331 


Designer and builder, for 
more than two generations, of 
the world reknown copper 
alambic pot still, including a full 
range of support equipment. 
Alambic pot still size ranging 
from 20 to 10,000 liters. 

P.O. Box 10234, Napa, CA 94581, 
tel: 707! 255-2031, fax: 707/253- 
8234. 

See our ad on page 56. 


Ramondin, U.S.A, Inc. 613 
Top quality tin foils for still 
wines and polylaminate foils for 
champagne. Total service for 
stock capsules in ten colors and 
two sizes...all available to be 
shipped the same day. 
P.O. Box 2266, Napa, CA 94558, 
tel: 707/944-2277, fax: 7071257- 
1408. 
See our ad on page 79. 
Continued 
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Red Star Yeast 316 

Ruszel Woodworks, Inc. 529 
Wood boxes and crates. Also, 

designers and manufacturers of 

custom point-of-purchase dis- 

play racks. 

2980 Bayshore Rd., Benicia, CA 

94510, tel: 707/745-6979, fax: 707/ 

745-2793 

See our ad on page 63. 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 616 
Stainless steel storage and fer- 

mentation tanks. Dejuicing tanks 

and systems, aluminum cat- 

walks, portable storage tanks, 

stock fermenting tanks. 

1400 Airport Blvd., Santa Rosa, 

CA 95402, tel: 707/544-7777, fax: 

707/544-6316. 

See our ad on page 82. 


Savoye Packaging Corp. 519,521 
Sayoye Packaging will be 
showing three lines of polylam- 
inate capsules: C2 — our price ag- 
gressive product. C3 — designed 
to meet most bottling needs, and 
T2 — our near seamless premium 
polylaminate capsule. Come by 
our booth and inspect the beau- 
tiful metalized colors and rich 
embossing. 
2050 South 10th Street, San Jose, 
CA 95112, tel: 408/995-5514, fax: 
408/995-0814. 


Scott Laboratories, Inc. 506-512 
Packaging supplies including 
new cork treatments and new 
materials for heat shrink cap- 
sules. Cellar and processing aids 
including Lalvin fermentation 
supplies, Rohm enzymes and 
Seitz filter media. Process equip- 
ment including Velo filters, 
Rauch de-stemmer/crushers, 
Manzini pumps, and Willmes 
presses. 
P.O. Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 
94955-4559, tel: 707/765-6666, 
fax: 707! 765-6674. 
See our ads on pages 29,30,33. 


Seguin Moreau USA, Inc. 218 
French and American oak bar- 
rels; Bordeaux, Chateau & Bur- 
gundy in Export or Traditional 
models. Also large tanks and 
foudres custom built to your 
specifications as well as small 
barrels. Call us for information 
about our repair service and our 
new ultra-premium quality sili- 
cone bungs — available now. 


2180 Jefferson St., 2nd floor, 
Napa, CA 94559, tel: 707/252- 
3408, fax: 707/252-0319. 
See our ad on page 18. 


Seitz Filtration, Inc. 504 
Skalar, Inc. 434 
Snowden Enterprises 617 
Sonoma Grapevines 402 


Staff from the Santa Rosa and 

Fresno facilities will report on their 
six million graft year. What root- 
stocks, scion varieties, and clones 
were most requested? Latest infor- 
mation on Rhones, Italians, and Di- 
jon clones. Besides green and dor- 
mant vines, the nursery ships 
world-wide and offers a complete 
selection of certified cuttings from 
its state-wide network of registered 
increase blocks. 
1919 Dennis Lane, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95403, tel: 707/542-5510, fax: 
707/542-4801; 13011 So. Jameson 
Rd., Burrel, CA 93656, tel: 209/ 
866-5408, fax: 209/866-0305. 


StaVin Inc. 705 
StaVin produces modular sys- 
tems for introduction of 30- 
month air-dried, fire-toasted 
French oak to wines. StaVin tank 
systems and stainless barrels 
with inserts provide dial-in ver- 
satility that offers winemakers 
precise tools to ecologically and 
economically impart the finest 
French oak flavors to their 
wines. StaVin systems turn your 
existing tanks and barrels into 
more powerful tools to handcraft 
your wine. StaVin is also the sole 
U.S. distributor of Sansaud 
French oak barrels. 

P.O. Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 
94966, tel: 415/331-7849. fax: 415/ 
331-0516. 

See our ad on page 71. 


Stefanich/Tonn. Mercier 325 
West Coast agent for 
Tonnellerie Mercier, exhibiting 
French oak cooperage; Bordeaux 
Export, Bordeaux Chateau, Cha- 
teau Ferre, Burgundy Export, and 
Burgundy Traditional barrels us- 
ing the finest French oak of Allier, 
Nevers, Vosges, Troncais, 
Limousin. Also exhibiting 
STEFANICH stainless steel fit- 
tings for upright tanks and vats. 
2122 14th Ave., San Francisco, 
CA 94116-1839, tel: 415/665-1885, 
fax: 415/665-1883. 
See our ad on page 27. 


Summit Engineering 431 
Sunridge Nursery 406,408 
Specializing in CDFA-certified 
grape nursery stock, including 
phylloxera-resistant rootstocks 
as rootings or benchgrafts. 
Owner, Glen Stoller has been 
serving the wine and table grape 
industry for over 20 years. 
441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, 
CA 93307, tel: 805/363-VINE, fax: 
805/366-4251 
See our ad on page 68. 


Supremecorq 321 
Synthetic bottle closures made of 
a high-grade thermoplastic elas- 
tomer. Available in a variety of 
custom colors providing for 
unique packaging opportunities. 
Supremecorgs are 100% recy- 
clable and meet FDA regula- 
tions. 

19039 62nd Ave. So., Kent, WA 
98032, tel: 206/656-4160, 707/254- 
8298, fax: 206/656-4169. 


Techno-Quip, Inc. 623 


Tonnellerie Francaise 241+340 
Manufacturing American oak 
and French oak cooperage in the 
finest French tradition. Bent and 
toasted over open wood fires in the 
Bordeaux and Burgundy styles. Im- 
porting French oak cooperage 
manufactured in Bordeaux and 
Burgundy — traditional or transport 
from Tonnellerie Ludonnaise (Nad- 
alie) and Tonnellerie Remond. 
Hand-crafted to your specifications. 
P.O. Box 798, Calistoga, CA 
94515, tel: 707/942-9301, fax: 707/ 
942-5037. 
See our ad on page 5. 


Turrentine Wine Brokerage 222 
Vie-Del Company 622 
Vineyard Investigations 310 
Vineyard & Winery Mngmt 212 


Vinifera, Inc. 543 
Highest quality grafted plants: 
superior graft unions through 
grafting of actively growing 
plant material; large and healthy 
root systems; tested for major vi- 
ruses. Best selection of in-de- 
mand varieties. Complete ser- 
vice includes field inspection 
program and advice on root- 
stock/varietal combinations. 

8505 S.W. Creekside Place, 
Beaverton, OR 97005, tel: 503/ 
641-6115, fax: 503/643-2781. 
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Vinquiry(See Enoferm) Dol 
Vintners Supply Co. 608,610 
Wade Mfg. Co. 642 


Waukesha Fluid Handling 320 
Wemco Pump Sell 


Westec Tank/IRAPP 435 
Stainless steel tank fabrication, 
port-a-tanks, repairs & modifica- 
tions of existing equipment, must 
and transfer lines, de-juicers, cat- 
walks, belt conveyors, sorting 
tables, portable sumps, barrel 
washing spray heads, pump 
overs, custom-designed refrigera- 
tion equipment, winemaking and 
process equipment, engineering, 
freon, ammonia and glycol chill- 
ing systems, must chillers, heat 
exchangers, fabrication, installa- 
tion and service. 
P.O. Box 338, Healdsburg, CA 
95448, tel: 707/837-7880, fax: 707/ 
433-1310. 
See our ad on page 50. 


Western Square Ind. 700,701 
Manufacturing of portable 


Business Solutions 


wine barrel racks designed for 
the ultimate flexibility for the 
winemaker and his warehouse 
management. Manufacturing of 
vineyard harvesting equipment: 
2-ton bins, trailers, special trail- 
ers for narrow rows. Combina- 
tion trailers for valley bins and ‘4. 


ASEV EXHIBIT HOURS 


THURSDAY JUNE 30 
Hall hours 
10:00a.m.—4:30 p.m. 
Exhibitors Wine Reception 
6:00p.m.—7:30p.m. 


FRIDAY JULY 1 
Hall hours 
10:00a.m.—5:00p.m. 


SATURDAY JULY 2 
Exhibit Hall 
Continental Breakfast 
9:00a.m.—10:30a.m. 
Hall hours 
9:00a.m.—12:00p.m. 


ton plastic bins. We powder-coat 
the steel for maximum protec- 
tion against rust, chemicals, and 
abrasion. 

1621 No. Broadway, Stockton, 
CA 95205, tel: 800/367-8383(CA), 
800/367-7810 (outside CA), tel: 
209/944-0921, fax: 209/944-0934. 


Willamette Industries 323 


Wine Appreciation Guild 513 

Tasting room supplies, wine 
glasses, books, posters, gift 
items, cork screws, and wine 
racks. Featuring the incredible 
new BISTRO Screwpull and the 
professional French sommelier’s 
corkscrews with Teflon worms. 
155 Connecticut, San Francisco, 
CA 94107, tel: 415/864-1202. 


Wine Country Gases 341 


Wines & Vines 202 
World Minerals/Celite PEL 
Listings are from ASEV informa- 


tion available at press time. 


for Wineries and Vineyards 


MOTTO, KRYLA & FISHER 


Wine Industry 


Accountants and Consultants 


NAPA VALLEY: 

999 Adams Street 

St. Helena, CA 94574 
(707) 963-9222 


SONOMA COUNTY: 
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Winegrowing Tour 
of New Zealand 


accompanied by 
RICHARD and BERNICE 
SMART 


January 16-31, 1995 
mid summer in 
New Zealand! 


See, learn about and taste 
your way through one of 
the world’s most exciting 
wine industries. You will 
see some of the world’s 
most modern technology 
commercially applied, es- 
pecially in the vineyards 
where canopy manage- 
ment is common. 

Places are limited. 
Brochures are available 
from: 
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16003 Healdsburg Ave., 


Healdsburg, CA 95448 
Call: 707/433-8875 
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\ 
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Agent: Boswell Company 
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by Phillip M. Perry 


oing to a trade show? Beware. It’s 
easy to make any number of com- 
mon mistakes that can turn your 
productive buying trip into an ex- 
pensive bomb. 

Attending the American Society for 
Enology & Viticulture trade show in 
Anaheim, CA, June 30/July 1-2, 1994 is an 
important investment in time. “Time is the 
currency of the 1990s,” says Steve Miller, of 
the Adventure of Trade Shows consulting 
firm in Federal Way, WA. 

How true. Given the business opportuni- 
ties you forego to attend the show, the 
hours spent navigating the aisles can be 
more expensive than the actual cash outlay 
for plane flight and hotel room. 

How can you get a solid return on this in- 
vestment in time and money? Seven trade 
show consultants pinpoint the most com- 
mon errors made by trade show visitors — 
then tell you how to avoid them: 


1. Neglecting advance planning. 

“I would really stress the importance of pre- 
paring for your visit far in advance,” says Dr. 
Richard J. Brunken, president of Human Re- 
sources Development, Milwaukee, WI. 

Indeed, most consultants cite the lack of suf- 
ficient advance planning as the number-one 
reason why trade show visitors spin their 
wheels. They advise marking your calendar a 
month before the trade show. That’s when 
you should start thinking about two things: 
goals for attending the show, and a strategy 
for reaching those goals. 


2. Defining goals that are too general. 
When deciding what you want from the 
show, avoid general statements such as, 
“seeing what's new” or “seeing our suppli- 
ers”. Objectives that are too broad can leave 
you feeling that you failed to accomplish all 
you could, once the show has ended. 
Instead, Miller suggests that you identify 
the biggest problem in your winery /vine- 
yard. “Write it down in the form of a ques- 
tion on a piece of paper,” he says. “Then 
take it to the show with the idea of getting 
answers from staffers in the booths.” 
Examples: How can I get a more reliable 
sourcing on the XYZ category? What new 
marketing programs will suppliers provide 
to move the XYZ department faster? What 
steps can we take to solve our customers’ 
increasing complaints about XYZ quality? 
One question, or a series of similar ques- 
tions, will keep you focused on what you 
really need to accomplish at the show. 


3. Not developing a strategy to reach goals. 

You may fail to reach your goals because 
you did not plot a detailed strategy. “De- 
fine a game plan so all your steps are laid 
out before you arrive at the show,” says 
JoAnn R. Hines, president of the consulting 


Sidestep 
trade show 
time traps 


firm of Hines & Associates, Ackworth, GA. 

The steps in the strategy should result in 
achieving your stated goals. Examples: See 
X number of vendors to find the best 
sources for a specific product. Find out who 
has the best marketing plan in the XYZ cat- 
egory so we can move the merchandise 
faster. Call our top six suppliers prior to the 
show to set appointments. 

Part of a successful strategy is to allocate 
tasks among co-workers who will be attend- 
ing the show. Do this early enough to avoid 
the duplication of effort that otherwise re- 
sults when different people plan to accom- 
plish the same goals. 


4. Failing to get a floor plan and booth di- 
rectory in advance. 

Most shows have floor plans which list 
booths numerically and directories which 
list exhibitors alphabetically. Well in ad- 
vance of the show, ask the trade show man- 
ager to send you both documents. 

“Cross-reference the directory with the 
floor plan to lay out a walking plan which 
maximizes the time you spend at the 
show,” says Hines. The savings in hours 
will assure that you reach your goals. “Most 
people just turn to the right and go down 
the aisle to start the show,” she notes. 

What if an advance copy of the directory 
is not available? “Many shows that don’t 
send out directories will send you the ex- 
hibitor registration lists,” advises Hines. 


5. Not prioritizing sections of the floor 
plan. 

Try to estimate how many booths you 
will be able to visit during your time at the 
show. “The average attendee spends about 
13 minutes at each exhibit targeted for a 
visit,” says Brett Fisher, marketing manager 
of the Trade Show Bureau, Denver, CO. “To 
that you must add walking time, eating, 
resting and chance encounters with peers.” 

Considering that slack time, you will visit 
maybe three booths each hour. These are 
booths of exhibitors you specifically want to 
see — not unknown booths where you stop 
for quick looks while walking the aisles. 
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Okay. That comes to 18 booths in a six- 
hour period. Now you can create a color- 
coded floor plan. Select these booths as 
your ‘Priority #1’ choices and mark them 
with a green marker on the floor plan. 
Write general guidelines for seeing ‘x’ num- 
ber of these booths per hour. You want to 
see these exhibitors without fail. 

Select a number of ‘Priority #2’ booths 
and mark them with yellow. You visit these 
booths during slack time between the green 
booths. Use a red marker for the area of the 
show with new vendors (more about these 
guys below). 

Now you have a visual aid for walking 
the floor. You can check off the booths as 
you see them and monitor your progress in 
getting through your top priority steps. 

6. Making too many appointments. 

Don’t get carried away when you make 
appointments. Trying to squeeze too many 
in one day actually can make you less effec- 
tive on the floor. That’s because you can fall 
behind easily and start rushing from one 
appointment to another before you have all 
the information you need. 

“Rather than setting definite appointment 
times, I suggest you tell the booth staffers you 
will drop by during certain windows of time,” 
suggests Hines. If the staffer is busy when you 
drop by, don’t waste time hanging around. 
Leave word about the next ‘window’ of time 
in which you'll visit, then move on. 


7. Carrying too much. 

Hauling a briefcase and other unneces- 
sary items can slow you down and tire you 
out, making you less effective in the booths. 
If possible, carry only what you need to 
take notes, along with your specific ques- 
tions and your floor plan. 

Don’t weigh yourself down with lots of 
product literature from the booths. Take ad- 
vantage of whatever facilities the show has 
to check your pile of literature. 


8. Wearing the wrong shoes. 

More of a problem than you might think, 
this mistake was cited universally as a dam- 
aging error that can erode productivity. 

“Select a good walking shoe that has a 
compliant outsole,” advises Dr. Steven I. 
Subotnick, a podiatrist in Hayward, CA. 
“That means that the sole is not hard 
leather, but is soft and rubber-like, so that it 
absorbs shocks easily.” 

Also select a shoe that with an arch that 
matches your foot, especially if your arches 
are either unusually low or high. Better 
quality shoe stores have certified shoe fit- 
ters to advise you. 


9. Omitting an ‘early bird’ visit. 

If you visit the show building early in the 
morning prior to the official opening time, 
you may find lots of product literature wait- 
ing in bins. “Gather it up, pack it in a box 
and check it before the show begins,” says 
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Hines. “Then it’s out of the way.” 


10. Not previewing the show. 

Schedule some time to ‘scope’ the show be- 
fore starting the walk that you have laid out. 
Walk the entire show floor quickly, looking for 
unexpected exhibitors or products. Take notes 
on what looks interesting. Then sit down and 
adjust your color-coded floor plan and walk- 
ing path to include them. 


11. Following the crowd. 

You show your independence from the 
mob by planning a productive trade show 
visit. Take one step further: Walk the show 
in reverse. “You will get faster attention 
from the booth staffers if you walk against 
the traffic,” suggests Donath. “Most visitors 
start in the front of the show and crowd the 
booths. If you start in the back, you will be 
talking with staffers who are not already 
crowded by other buyers. You will be able 
to cover a lot more booths quickly.” 


12. Look for new suppliers. 

The smaller and newer booths can pro- 
vide leads for new products that can make 
your visit even more successful. “You'll see 
lots of interesting, off-the-wall stuff from ex- 
hibitors who are new to the show,” says 
Donath. “These booths are great for gener- 
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ating creative ideas.” 

If you follow the advice above about work- 
ing against the traffic, you may see new sup- 
pliers early in the morning because you are 
starting in the slow section of the floor. That’s 
good. You can cover more of them. 


13. Attending too many seminars. 

Be judicious when attending seminars. 
Ask two questions: “Is the material cov- 
ered by the seminar so unique that I can- 
not obtain it elsewhere? Does the subject 
matter relate directly to my job and to why 
I have come?” 


14. Not steering the conversation at the 
booths. 

“As the buyer, you are the one in con- 
trol,” says Robert F. Dallmeyer, president of 
R.D. International, a Los Angeles, CA con- 
sulting firm. “Never forget that. Don’t be 
afraid to exercise your control by steering 
the conversation at the booths.” 

That means interrupting a booth staffer 
who is waxing eloquent on some features of 
his product which don’t concern you, and 
navigating the conversation toward benefits 
that will help you make more money. 
What has market research shown about 
how the revised product will better meet 
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customer needs? 


Previously, this article advised you to 
identify the biggest problem facing your 
winery/vineyard. Here’s where that can 
come in handy. Miller suggests writing the 
concerns on several dozen 3x5 cards. When 
you get to each booth, hand the cards to a 
representative and ask how the company’s 
products can solve your problem. That nar- 
rows down the dialogue to ‘grass roots’ 
matters pronto. If the staffer doesn’t have an 
answer right away, say you'll return later 
for the information. 

Alternatively, use a statement such as, “I 
need to make a business decision” to read- 
just the booth staffer’s pitch away from 
product features and toward your needs. 
Explain what the business decision is, then 
ask how the product can help you make 
that decision. 

“Tf you find you know more about the 
products than the salesperson does, move 
quickly to another booth,” says Brunken. 
You may jot down the name of a better 
qualified person who is expected to be at 
the booth later. 


“Also, find a way of verifying what the 
Continued on page 68 
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— Australian 


SYNERGY 


at Geyser Peak 


by Scott Clemens 


t seems amazing how parochial 

an occupation winemaking was 

just 25 years ago. Occasionally, a 

small American producer would 

travel to France and come back 
‘enlightened,’ but the exchange was lim- 
ited and one-sided. Then, in the early 
1970s, concurrent with a burgeoning 
wine industry, a flow of ideas and tech- 
nology between cultures revolutionized 
how wine is made. 

It is now commonplace for American 
winemakers to confer with colleagues 
around the world. French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Spanish winemakers have de- 
grees from U.C. Davis, CSU-Fresno, and 
others. French, Swiss, Spanish, Italians, 
Germans, Japanese, Canadians, Chil- 
eans, and Australians have invested in 
American wineries. 

When a winemaker comes to the U.S., 
he brings a new perspective, a different 
way of doing things. For Daryl Groom 
at Geyser Peak Winery (Geyserville, 
CA), some of the techniques he com- 
monly used in Australia inevitably be- 
came part of the routine here. But col- 
laboration is a two-way street, so he also 
finds himself learning from his Ameri- 
can counterparts, as well as adapting to 
this winery with its specific problems 
and challenges. 

Trained at Roseworthy College in 
Australia, Groom was responsible for 
about one million cases/year for the 


Daryl Groom 


Penfolds Group from 1980-85, serving 
first as assistant white-winemaker and 
then as senior white-winemaker. As se- 
nior red-winemaker (1985-1989), he was 
in charge of Penfolds, Kaiser-Stuhl, and 
Tollana brands, with strong involve- 
ment in Wynn’s, Seaview, and Tulloch 
brands, producing about one million 
cases of red wine/year. 

“To give an idea of the operation’s 
scope,” Groom explains, “at the end of 
harvest one year, we made 450 different 
red wines that were then classified into 
35 different products. Those 35 prod- 
ucts were all premium brands. 

“We brought in just about every 
grape variety from each Australian 


growing region, from the very coolest to 
the very warmest. We never had strict 
appellations, except for Coonawarra, 
which had to be 80% Coonawarra fruit. 
As a result, we could vary the percent- 
age of regions from year to year to ob- 
tain a more consistent style. Reflecting 
back, it was one of the greatest experi- 
ences you could have. 

“From a winemaking perspective it 
was fantastic, because you had 15 wine- 
makers letting out their deepest secrets. 
You had many different styles of wine 
being made in many different ways. 
We had open-top concrete fermenters, 
rotary fermenters, stainless steel fer- 
menters, Potter fermenters, fermenters 
with heading boards — everything. I 
learned a lot.” 


The move to Geyser Peak 

When Penfolds bought a 50% stake in 
Geyser Peak from the Trione family in 
June 1989, Groom accepted the position 
of winemaker. At that time, Geyser 
Peak produced only 450,000 cases/year, 
crushing about 4,000 tons/year of 
grapes and bringing in a lot of wine for 
a second label and a generic program. 

By contrast, today Geyser Peak pro- 
duces 300,000 cases/year from 5,500 
tons of grapes crushed, and the generic 
line is gone. The red wines consist of 
two reserve wines (a Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and the Alexander, which is a 
blend of the five Bordeaux varieties), a 
Sonoma County or Alexander Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, Beaujolais, 
and a newly introduced Reserve Shiraz. 

The whites include Sauvignon Blanc, 
a regular and reserve Chardonnay, Ries- 
ling, Gewurztraminer, and a typically 
Australian Semillon-Chardonnay blend. 
A Cabernet, Chardonnay, and Sau- 
vignon Blanc are also produced under 
the Canyon Road label. 

“My philosophy at Geyser Peak has 
been to evaluate what the winery was 
doing well and to work on those 
strengths, and then gradually to im- 
prove on that. It’s been an evolution, 
not a revolution. We’re part way there, 
but we have a long way to go to be the 
best producer of top quality wines 
across the board.” 

One of the first adjustments Groom 
made was in selecting the proper oak. 
“Tn Australia, we’ve used American oak 
for over 50 years. It came to Australia as 
timber, was air-dried and fire-bent in 
the French tradition. When I first came 
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to California, the only kind of American 
oak barrels used at Geyser Peak were 
the so-called ‘bourbon’ barrels. I was 
very disappointed with the results. 

“We even imported American oak 
barrels from Australia to put into the 
Winery as a point of reference. The char- 
acter isn’t there quite yet. But we’ve 
come a long way in the last couple of 
years with the selectivity that you get 
with Seguin-Moreau, Nadalie, and 
Demptos. We are happier using Ameri- 
can oak, though we’re still getting some 
strong coconut characters that I don’t 
think are positive. In Australia, we were 
getting more sweet vanillin characters 
that I liked.” 


Reserve wines 

Barrel fermentation of red wine, un- 
heard of in California, is a technique 
Groom learned at Penfolds and employs 
now in the creation of Geyser Peak’s 
Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon. 

“In grapes from the Alexander Valley 
floor, we don’t start getting great Caber- 
net character until we’re 23° Brix or more. 
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In Australia, I’m used to finding the 
same character at 22° from some vineyard 
areas which vary each vintage.” 

While avowing that flavor is more im- 
portant than any other factor in decid- 
ing when to pick, Groom has some con- 
cern about alcohol levels which fall be- 
tween 13% and 14%. “We are currently 
using Prise de Mousse yeast as a con- 
stant. Now that we have our system in 
place for premium red production, we 
are trying to refine techniques. We’re 
starting to introduce yeast trials to add 
more complexity, and possibly reduce 
the alcohol conversion.” 

Because of the cool, foggy nights, pH 
in Alexander Valley usually remains at 
a workable level of between 3.4 and 
3.65, although in 1992 an acid addition 
was necessary. The must receives no 
SO, at the crusher. The juice is pumped 
over gently and the tank drained and 
refilled once/day for maximum extrac- 
tion. At 5° Brix, the wine is drained off 
the skins, and finishes fermentation in 
new American oak barrels. 

“The idea is to build some barrel com- 


: is 


plexity into the wine, for the same rea- 
son as with Chardonnay — to get more 
complexity and better oak integration. 
We tend to get a roundness with this 
process, a silky-softness in the wines. 

“But it’s very labor-intensive, so we 
only do it with the reserve. With barrel 
fermentation, you can build more oak 
into a wine without it tasting too oaky. 
We’re not trying to make a Penfolds- 
style at Geyser Peak. We’re trying to 
make. a California-style that is unique 
because of some of the Australian influ- 
ence. We’re trying to get synergy be- 
tween the two countries’ wines.” 

After a month on the lees, the wine is 
racked off (though every barrel is tasted 
every second or third day to ensure that 
a barrel is racked immediately if it de- 
velops any H,S or off-characters). The 
barrel then is rinsed, the wine is re- 
turned to barrel and 10ppm SO, is 
added. 

Malolactic fermentation (MLF) occurs 
naturally in the barrel up to four months 
later. If MLF hasn’t occurred after two 
or three months, the wines are racked to 
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Experimentation is a must for 
making a great wine and Westec 
Porta-Tanks give you the flexibility 
to be creative with your unique 
winemaking ideas. Our stainless 
steel Porta-Tanks range from 
480-1,200 gallons and all 
incorporate forklift brackets to 
easily move where they are needed 
most; even for stacking when empty. 
All of our Porta-Tanks include 11/2” 
TC fittings and an 18” top manhole. 
They are also available with side 
manholes and dimpled jackets. 


If we don’t have a tank in our line 
to suit your needs, we can design 
and build one for you, as well as 
repairing and modifying your exist- 
ing equipment. Making the wine 
is your job, designing, building 

| and servicing is ours. 


8777 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA 95492 
707-837-7880 
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blend the barrels and spread the mal- 
olactic bacteria among them. The next 
racking occurs after MLF, with 15 to 20 
ppm sulfur added (never more than 20 
ppm sulfur to red wine at any stage). At 
each racking, SO, is added to gradually 
build the total SO, to about 60 ppm in 
storage. Then the barrels will sit 12 to 
14 months. They are also experimenting 
on seeding with malolactic bacteria. 

Fining is avoided, but the red wines 
are put through a polish pad filtration. 
“We never do a membrane filtration be- 
cause I believe it strips the wine, and the 
wine never really comes back to its 
original quality,” Groom notes. 

The method used for the Reserve Cab- 
ernet is similar to that which Penfolds 
uses, with one important difference. At 
Penfolds, the wines are fermented using 
heading boards to hold down the cap. 

“The idea behind this is two-fold,” 
says Groom. “It keeps the cap wet all 
the time, and the cap compresses under 
those boards. If you can break the cap 
up a little you can get good extraction. 
We would break it up by drain-and-re- 
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turn. Add to that the submerged cap, 
which is under the wine all the time, 
and you get extra extraction without it 
becoming too harsh. The pressure build- 
up also helps with extraction. If you 
want to extract something, you use tem- 
perature and pressure. 

“Here at Geyser Peak, the fermenters 
don’t allow any way to get the skins out 
of the tank, so we had to abandon the 
heading board technique. Given the op- 
portunity to invest more capital, head- 
ing board tanks would be on our list of 
improvements, and perhaps some ro- 
tary fermenters to get more extraction 
from valley-floor fruit.” 

By contrast with the Cabernet Sau- 
vignon Reserve, the Reserve Alex- 
ander is a Meritage-style red blend of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, Cabernet 
Franc, Malbec, and Petite Verdot. It is 
not barrel-fermented and is aged in 
French oak. 


Other red wines 
Unlike the reserve wines, for the next 
range of varietals Groom blends back 
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some of the press wine. “I think it plays 
an integral part in building up the struc- 
ture of a wine, but you have to worry 
about the skinsy or oily character you 
sometimes get. So my preference is to 
keep it all separate and pick the good 
press wine sections out.” 

With the Merlot, which comes from 
the floor of the Alexander Valley, “We 
try to work our fermentation to get as 
much extraction without making the 
wine overly tannic or harsh. We use a 
reasonable amount of aeration in the 
racking process to soften the wines.” 

Geyser Peak also has planted 30 acres 
of Syrah and bottled a 1991 wine from the 
second leaf of the new vineyard, as well 
as an amazing Syrah 1992 vintage port. 

Gamay Beaujolais is a new wine to 
Groom. “We didn’t start out to make a 
Gamay Beaujolais. We’d already made a 
Pinot Noir (now dropped from the prod- 
uct line), when the marketing department 
thought they could sell Gamay Beaujolais 
and asked if we couldn’t make one up? 
Mike Draxton and I examined the wines 
we had and bought a little Napa Gamay 
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We invite you to inspect our vineyards. For more information call Mark Chandler at 209-367-4727 . 
You'll discover that our warm days and cool nights produce premium winegrapes -- for wines with 


intense color, excellent balance and superior quality. 
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to blend into it, and came up with a re- 
markable wine that has had some great 
reviews. I'd like to experiment more with 
Napa Gamay because it has more fruit, 
and the next step is to introduce carbonic 
maceration. 

“One change I’ve had to make coming 
to Geyser Peak is to look at the con- 
sumer who is buying the wines. It’s im- 
portant to know who your consumer is. 
Penfolds was sort of a cult winery that 
could sell bigger, tannic wines. Some of 
the wines may be considered too big 
and oaky for American palates. 

“At Geyser Peak, we’re more of a 
commercial winery; our wines sell on 
the average for $10 or less, so we try to 
make good quality wines for the people 
who are buying them. Our Reserve 
wines are different — we try to make 
them as good as Caymus or Mondavi, 
as good as anybody.” 


Semillon-Chardonnay 

The Semillon-Chardonnay blend is 
common in Australia, but new to Gey- 
ser Peak. “My philosophy on Semillon 
is that if you want a delicate style of 
wine, pick it early,” Groom says. “But if 
you want some of those rich, honey 
characters that go well with oak and are 
very full in character you've got to pick 
Semillon when it’s very ripe, when the 
skins are almost transluscent. 

“The Semillon comes from head- 
trained vines in Livermore. They’re old 
vines, so we’re getting very rich, full 
characters out of them. We do a little bit 
of barrel fermentation, though not a lot 
because we're trying to rely on the fruit 
of the Semillon rather than make it more 
Chardonnay-like. It’s rich and darker in 
color than a lot of California wines and 
is more Australian in style. 

“California white wines have gone 
very light and elegant in style, and will 
definitely live longer than the stylisti- 
cally different Australian wines.” 


Sauvignon Blanc 

As noted above, Groom blended 
Penfolds wines from different areas and 
vineyards to achieve a consistent style, a 
technique he has put to use with Geyser 
Peak’s Sauvignon Blanc. 

“We have obtained 10 or 20 tons of 
fruit from as many different vineyards 
and regions as we can,” says Groom. 
“We line them up and pick the strengths 
and weaknesses of those wines to come 
up with a blend of maybe a quarter or 


half of them that aren’t too grassy and 
show good Sauvignon Blanc character. 
Ninety percent of it is made in the vine- 
yard. I’m still learning whether to open 
the canopy, or have a vigorous canopy 
or whatever for individual vineyards. 

“We've had Sauvignon Blanc from Dry 
Creek, Knight's Valley, Alexander Valley, 
and Mendocino. Each year our sources 
vary, but the wine is consistent. I think 
one of the best ways to get consistency in 
Sauvignon Blanc is to select from as 
many different wines as you can.” 

“T like winemaking because of the di- 
versity of personalities and the diversity 
of styles,” he says. “But I do believe that 
Sauvignon Blanc should taste like Sau- 
vignon Blanc and not like Chardonnay. 
We try to make a tank-fermented, Sau- 
vignon Blanc-smelling wine. We don’t 
go all the way to getting the cat’s piss/ 
herbaceous characters. We do not put the 
wine through MLF. We do not barrel-fer- 
ment Sauvignon Blanc or sur lee it.” 

The grapes are picked from 21° to 
24.5° Brix, depending on the vineyard, 
and during fermentation Groom tastes 
every wine twice/day. Any acidulation 
is done primarily on taste with an ana- 
lytical backup. He aims for a TA of 6.4 
to 6.5 g/L in the bottle. All white wines 
go through a DE filtration after bento- 
nite fining, and through a pad filtration 
before bottling, and then a 0.45 mem- 
brane on the bottling line. 

“On some of our more commercial 
white wines, we add back a little mute, 
so that’s why we go through the mem- 
brane,” he explains. The Sauvignon 
Blanc has 0.3% to 0.4% residual sugar. 


Chardonnay 

Like many California wineries, Gey- 
ser Peak produces both a regular and a 
reserve Chardonnay. The Sonoma 
County Chardonnay is not 100% barrel 
fermented, nor 100% MLF. 

“We do oxidative handling on it, and 
traditional handling adding sulfur at the 
crusher with extended skin contact. We 
try to make as many different wines as 
we can with Chardonnay so we can 
choose the best complex blend we can,” 
applying the blending technique he 
learned at the huge Penfolds facilities. 

Most of Geyser Peak’s vineyards are 
in the Alexander Valley appellation. “I 
was shocked coming to California to 
find such huge berries and big crops. 
We now are pulling out some of our 
vineyards and replanting Chardonnay 
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to two new Dijon clones, the Rued 
clone, and the Wente clone. We're plant- 
ing those on four different rootstocks to 
see which is most compatible, which has 
the best flavors. We are going to continue 
improving our Chardonnay.” 


Oxidative handling 

Groom’s approach to the Reserve 
Chardonnay shows how the education 
process works both ways. He has 
adapted the style of the Chardonnay to 
suit Geyser Peak’s predominantly Cali- 
fornian consumers. 

“The Geyser Peak Reserve Chardon- 
nay is 100% barrel-fermented in new 
French oak, full MLF, and sur lees six 
months. That’s the trendy new way. 
We're still weighing up the pros and 
cons of oxidative handling versus SO, 
with skin contact. I think there are mer- 
its to both methods. 

“Tf I were to look at California white 
wines (which are predominantly oxida- 
tive) and compare to Australian white 
wines, I believe that California wines 
live a lot longer than Australian whites 
because of the oxidative handling; there 
are not as many ageing or browning 
components in California wines. 

“If you grab an Australian white wine 
that’s three years old, it’s not oxidized, 
but it’s pretty deep in color and has full 
honey and sweet characters. I appreciate 
both styles, but I think sometimes by not 
having any skin contact and running the 
juice away as quickly as you can in the 
oxidative handling, you forego a little bit 
of flavor. That’s why, I think, a lot of 
work has been done with barrel fermen- 
tation, sur lees, and malolactic, to try to 
build back the flavor in Chardonnays that 
don’t carry as much fruit as they could.” 


Riesling 

“Geyser Peak Riesling is a style I per- 
sonally love, and it’s one of the three 
top-selling wines at Geyser Peak. We 
pick Riesling on the slightly underripe 
side, because my first year in California, 
we found we couldn’t hang Riesling for 
a long period of time without rot prob- 
lems. In 1989, the vineyards were still 
into fairly big canopies and weren't ver- 
tically-trained. 

“We pick Riesling at 19.5° to 20.5° 
Brix, so it still has good high natural 
acidity and the fruit is still in sound con- 
dition. We bring it into the winery, 
cool-ferment it at 10° to 12°C for about 
two weeks. Then the fermentation is 
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chilled down to arrest the fermentation 
at about 2.5% residual sugar, to end up 
with roughly 9.5% alcohol, 7.0 grams of 
acid, and residual CO,, producing just a 
beautiful style of wine. These are cer- 
tainly different from the classic Rieslings 
that I made in Australia, that I think are 
some of the most under estimated wines 
in the world.” 


Problem of solids 

Sauvignon Blanc is only centrifuged 
after fermentation. Riesling and Ge- 
wurztraminer are centrifuged both after 
pressing and after fermentation. “The 
crushers are far away from our presses, 
and cannot optionally destem, crush or 
not crush. We machine-harvest a fair 
amount of our fruit because of our size, 
so the fruit is already knocked. The fruit 
is dumped into bins, then into an old 
beater-type crusher where it’s macer- 
ated, goes through a must pump, 
through three or four valves, and 200 
feet of line to the press. 

“When the juice comes out of the 
press, we have between 4% and 7% sol- 
ids. Ideally, we'd like to settle the juice, 
but in many cases, we haven’t the time 
or space, so we centrifuge. In Australia 
(prior to 1989), we had continuous 
presses where we had even higher sol- 
ids. Many Australian wineries now 
have tank presses. 

“We're up for a $5 million redevelop- 
ment of production facilities at the win- 
ery in 1994 and beyond. Top priority 
will be to relocate the presses adjacent to 
the crushers for direct-feed, or to not 
crush and get whole fruit in the press. 
In 1993, we bought a new Amos 
crusher. We hoped to reduce our solids. 
We can now optimally crush/destem or 
go direct-to-press with minimal macera- 
tion. We reduced solids to between 2% 
and 4%. We did see a large improve- 
ment in quality due to less maceration 
and less solids handling.” 


The future 

Penfolds sold its share of Geyser Peak 
back to the Trione family in January 1992, 
but Groom stayed on. Not that he 
doesn’t want to go back home, but he 
feels he has a job to do at Geyser Peak 
and that job isn’t done yet. He’s even 
hired away Penfolds’ second generation 
red-winemaker, Mick Schroeter, to help 
him get it done. 

After five harvests in California, what 
differences does Groom see between 


Australian and Californian wines? “It’s 
hard to generalize about winemaking 
these days,” he responds, “because there 
is a lot of interaction between countries 
and we’re all experimenting and doing 
roughly the same things. 

“Winemaking has expanded to growing 
grapes in all different climatic regions in 
each country. I think Napa Valley wines are 
bigger, more harsh, more tannic than what 
we make in Australia. Yet, I think that the 
wines we get out of Alexander Valley, for 
example, tend to be softer and more ap- 
proachable than those we make in Austra- 
lia. Each winery does things differently. 

“I think it’s very easy to grab a stylistic 
wine in California and find its counterpart 
in Australia.” He sees this as characteristic 
of new world wines, not of traditional, old- 
world French and Italian wines. 

As to Groom’s future at Geyser Peak, 
he says, “I think viticulture and the 
grapes you're given are 80% of wine 
quality. Winemakers add stylistic differ- 
ence and another 10% to 15% in quality. 
But whoever has got the bloody best fruit 
always will make the best wine. So the 
next step at Geyser Peak will be to put ef- 
forts into the vineyards. 

“We would like to incorporate moun- 
tain fruit, low-yield fruit, and fruit from 
other areas into our wines as building 
blocks. We try to maintain our vineyards 
now at four tons/acre, which gets diffi- 
cult at times. I’d like to blend in some 
two-ton/acre hillside fruit into our wines. 
That’s the next level at Geyser Peak. The 
new stars of the wine world will be those 
who put their emphasis in the vineyard 
in the 1990s.” aa 


IN MEMORIAM 


André Tchellistcheff (92) died 
April 5, 1994 in Napa, CA, a loss to 
his family and the wine industry. 
Tchlistcheff joined Beaulieu Vine- 
yard in 1938, pioneering modern 
winemaking techniques for 35 years. 


“André was our teacher for over 
50 years,” said Richard E. Walton, 
president of Beaulieu Vineyard. 
“André will be sorely missed, but 
now he plays a new role. He is our 
inspiration.” 

We thank him for his wisdom, 
accomplishments, contributions, 
and kindness. 
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Searching for 
a competitive edge 


by Gerard M. Pasterick 


ust about anyone can crush a ton 

of Cabernet grapes to make 170 

gallons of fermentable must. But 

it takes the sensitivities of a 

Faberege to create 60 cases of pre- 
mium Cabernet Sauvignon from that 
same ton. 

In the frenetic 1970s and most of the 
1980s, about all it took to succeed in the 
wine business was an excellent wine! 
Consumption of wine was increasing by 
double digits every year: The wine prac- 
tically sold itself. 

But this is the 1990s, and things are differ- 
ent in the wine business. Today, just about 
anyone can sell 60 cases of Cabernet (and 
just about everyone does), but it can take the 
strategic and financial genius of a Henry 
Ford — or an Ernest Gallo — to make a 
profit on those 60 cases of wine. 

Why? Too much supply and too little 
demand throughout the three-tiered dis- 
tribution chain. This creates a distribution 
bottleneck, blocking the availability of 
otherwise fine wines to the consumer. 

Literally hundreds of fine wineries pro- 
duce an excellent Cabernet or any of the 
other popular varietals. There aren’t 
enough strong distributors around the 
USA to handle them. There isn’t enough 
shelf space at retail for all of them, and a 
consumer will only adopt about five 
brands as acceptable for a varietal wine. 


The sustainable competitive 
advantage 

To succeed in the 1990s and beyond, a 
winery needs to have a ‘sustainable com- 
petitive advantage’ for its wines. A com- 
petitive advantage is a perception by 
buyers of a value to your product that 
exceeds your cost to produce the product. 
A sustainable competitive advantage is 
one that competitors will find difficult, 
expensive, or time-intensive to duplicate 
or overcome. 


A sustainable competitive advantage 
for a winery may be within itself, with 
distributors, retailers, or the consumer. 
At whatever point in the distribution 
chain, a winery needs to use this competi- 
tive advantage to break the bottleneck. 

Sometimes the advantage comes from 
marketing alone: Marlboro cigarettes 
carved out a leadership position for years 
from nothing more than a cowboy image. 
The advantage can come from distribu- 
tion: Apple Computers is maintaining its 
advantage by being the equipment of 
choice in school systems. 

L’eggs pantyhose has shown that pack- 
aging can make the difference. All we 
have to do is look at the Japanese 
automobile industry to see how manufac- 
turing can give a sustainable competitive 
advantage. Nordstroms department 
store is a testimony to the notion that ser- 
vice can set you apart. 

Occasionally, a sustainable competitive 
advantage has its roots in more than one 
part of the product chain. In the wine 
business, Gallo does this very well: from 
the vineyards, to being the low-cost pro- 
ducer, to a distributor network that’s the 
envy of the industry, with a marketing 
and advertising clout that’s virtually be- 
yond reach. 

Whatever the source of a brand’s sus- 
tainable competitive advantage, the re- 
sults are a stronger and more profitable 
winery. Several years ago, Hambrecht & 
Quist published research which supports 
this point. In the chart, Brand-A has built 
strong buyer loyalty (buyers at distribu- 
tor, retailer, and consumer levels) by cre- 
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ating value — or at least the perception of 
value beyond the cost to produce and 
market the wine. Brand-B has done only 
an average job of creating value, and 
Brand-C virtually has ignored the chal- 
lenge of creating value. 

Simply, strong brands — like Brand-A 
in the Brand Strength Map above — are 
able to generate higher case volumes at 
higher prices than weaker brands can. 
This strength is reflected all the way 
through to the brand’s (company’s) value 
in the market. 

Today, many wineries feel that they 
have created financial goodwill, when, in 
fact, all they did was sell 100% of the re- 
lease of a particularly good Chardonnay 
or Cabernet Sauvignon at their case price. 
Buyers simply saw that release as a good 
value; next year’s release may not fare as 
well. Creating value in excess of costs 
must go beyond offering a ‘good buy.’ 


Identifying your edge 

There is no standard recipe for value 
creation. The ways to a sustainable com- 
petitive advantage are as varied as your 
imagination allows. There is, however, a 
methodology that can help a winery de- 
termine where, within its operations, po- 
tential advantages exist. 

The first step is an objective and thorough 
analysis of the competitive dynamics of the 
wine business: What are consumers buying 
today — and not buying today — and 
why? How are other wineries trying to in- 
fluence the consumer? What wineries are 
getting retail space and retailers’ attention? 
What are they doing to get this, and what 
are their distributors doing? How are some 
small and medium-sized wineries getting 
on the first page of the salesman’s order 
book? 

As you analyze the market, you need to 
address industry rivalry, potential new en- 
trants, suppliers, substitution, and ‘buyers’ 
at every step through distribution. The one 
aspect that impacts on the success of any 
winery is ‘competitive behavior.’ You must 
understand your competitor. 

To ‘analyze’ is critical to the process. 
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When analyzing your business, what 
tools do you use? Do you use contribu- 
tion margin as a tool? Are you looking at 
contribution margin by channel of distri- 
bution, sales regions, type, variety, size, 
or quarter? 

Contribution-margin analysis can help 
focus sales efforts on growing markets, 
and on market areas with the lowest costs 
to the winery. It can help turn the cost- 
control and information systems into 
competitive advantages. 

As you review your operation, ask the 
“Can we?” and “Should we?” questions. 

Look at delivery. Can we ship within 
24 hours of an order? Should we? Is this 
what buyers want? Can we ship in tem- 
perature-controlled equipment? Should 
we? Is this what the market wants? 

Can our packaging protect the bottles 
better, or the labels from tearing? Should 
it? Is this important to distributors, retail- 
ers, consumers? 

Is our order-entry system available to 
East Coast-USA customers at 6am? 
Should it be? Is this something our dis- 
tributors want? 


Other methods of analysis 

As you examine your systems, don’t 
just look at them, look into them. Don’t 
settle for distributors’ input about what 
retailers might need to help with the 
stocking job for your products. Don’t be 
satisfied with store manager comments. 

Take time to talk with the stock clerks 
in some stores. Find out what they like, 
want, need. They’re the ones doing the 
work. They’ll know better than anyone 
else. Then, digest this information and 
see if you can afford to meet these 
wishes. Dig deep, take time, analyze, 
use your imagination, and, ultimately, 
dare to be different. 

‘Daring to be different’ is essential to 
arriving at a competitive advantage. Do- 
ing something in a different way than the 
competition is what makes it an advan- 
tage. Doing something different consis- 
tently over time makes it sustainable. 

Look at the wineries that have been 
successful over the last dozen years: 
Fetzer, Glen Ellen, Sutter Home, and Cali- 
fornia Cooler. They have one thing in 
common. They diverted from the indus- 
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try norm with cork-finished varietals at 
low-end price points, white Zinfandel, 
bottling an on-premises finished drink. 

Seek out areas of your operation that 
can benefit from economies of scale, even 
if you’re not in a position to deliver to 
your winery the scale needed to generate 
economies. Many wineries have entered 
into marketing alliances for just such 
economies of scale. 

If you analyze cost control, informa- 
tion systems, and all the related infra- 
structure in the same manner, major 
cost reduction opportunities open up. 
And, in the process, you can add value 
to your products and create another 
competitive advantage. 

Once the competitive analysis of the 
wine business is completed (and many 
of you already have done this as good 
winery Owners or managers), the next 
step is to find those points where you 
can differentiate your operation in a 
positive way. 

You may get lucky! Maybe you’re pro- 
ducing a Chardonnay in other than oak, 
or you’re making a 100% Merlot that 
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wine writers and consumers love. But, 
chances are that finding your sustainable 
competitive advantage will not be that 
easy. You're probably going to have to 
look a lot harder. 

Let’s focus on creating value out of nor- 
mal winery operations, by dissecting a 
winery into its strategically relevant ac- 
tivities. You can gain a competitive ad- 
vantage by performing normal but im- 
portant activities at less cost or better than 
does the competition. 


Value-creating activities 

Every winery is a collection of value- 
creating activities structured to create, 
produce, market, deliver, and support 
its products. It’s possible to find your 
advantage in any one of these. When 
looking at these activities in terms of 
costs, be careful: Value-creating activi- 
ties and accounting classifications are 
rarely the same. Accounting classifica- 
tions (direct labor, overhead, etc.) group 
together disparate technologies and 
separate costs to become merely parts of 
specific categories. 


Europress 
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Stainless steel membrane press 


1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 4000 
5000, 8000, 12,000, 25,000 L 


Fully automatic control 
Central feed in 
Two large sliding doors 


The only pneumatic press with a 
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EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 


P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 


These value-creating activities can be 
defined as either primary or support. Pri- 
mary activities are incoming materials 
(grapes, packaging, barrels, etc.), opera- 
tions, distribution, marketing and sales, 
and service. Support activities include 
procurement, technology and develop- 
ment (R&D, or the lab), personnel, and 
administration. 

Creating value for your wines from 
any one or more of these categories is 
simple. Just do more of it, and do it bet- 
ter than any other winery. It is simple, 
but it can be expensive. What separates 
the winners from the losers is the creation 
of value in excess of the cost to produce 
and market the product. 

As the wine you produce moves from 
vineyard to the dinner table — or more 
accurately, to your distributor — you are 
creating value to the product at defined 
points: crush, production, storage /age- 
ing, bottling, pricing, distribution, the 
tasting room, and promotion in its vari- 
ous forms. Your sustainable competitive 
advantage exists somewhere in one or 
more of these steps. 


It’s important to recognize that add- 
ing a step to your process is not always 
a cost-effective way to get a sustainable 
advantage. If you don’t have a tasting 
room now, adding one will cost money, 
and it will not give you an advantage. 
Look for your advantage within your 
existing process. 

Most wineries do have a tasting room, 
and this is a good example of where 
value can be created without incurring 
high costs. Hopefully, you are protect- 
ing your distribution channels by not 
undercutting your retail price points 
with the wine you sell to visitors. This 
protects both distributors and retailers 
and adds value to their perception of 
your wines. 

One winery recently used the tasting 
room to create value in an interesting 
way. They made a visible effort to iden- 
tify and cater to the needs of the ‘desig- 
nated driver’ among the groups visiting 
the winery. By acknowledging that 
there should be a designated driver, and 
by offering gourmet coffee, mineral wa- 
ter, or other quality non-alcoholic bever- 
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ages they became identified as a winery 
that cares about its customers. This was 
a decided competitive advantage, cre- 
ated at very little cost: maybe $20 to $40 
per week for beverages and materials. 

Your sustainable advantage might be 
in grape sourcing, or in distributor and 
retailer relations. How about offering 
terms, or an 800 phone number for or- 
dering, or assuring overnight delivery, 
or direct ordering via modem? 

Anything you can do as a winery that 
lowers your distributor’s or retailer’s 
costs to handle or carry your products 
represents a potential basis for competi- 
tive advantage. 

For example, guarantee your wine! 
Sound radical? In fact, you probably are 
doing just that in reality. If a ‘bad’ or 
‘corked’ bottle of your wine ever should 
come back through the distribution 
channel, you'll most certainly replace it. 
That’s just good business. It’s also a 
guarantee. By making such a guarantee 
part of your marketing program, you 
add value to your product all the way 
through the chain to consumers. 

Once you succeed in finding an af- 
fordable competitive advantage, don’t 
stop there. Continue looking for and 
implementing others. There is no such 
condition as having too much of a com- 
petitive advantage. Remember, your 
competitors will attempt to counter and 
diffuse your moves. 


Surviving through sustainability 

The Ford Taurus was the best-selling 
car in America in 1992. It reached that 
point using a variety of competitive ad- 
vantages: appealing design, safety fea- 
tures, performance ratings, pricing, op- 
tion packages, dealer incentives, 
warranty protection, a strong dealer net- 
work, service support, rebates, public- 
ity, and advertising. 

For decades, a quality product (fairly- 
priced) was enough to insure some suc- 
cess in the wine business. Unfortu- 
nately, in the post-recession 1990s and 
beyond, it will not be enough. To suc- 
ceed, wineries will need to do more than 
put another good Chardonnay on the 
market. They will need to thoroughly 
understand competitor behavior, and a 
winery will need ‘a sustainable competi- 
tive advantage.’ 

Competitive advantage grows directly 
out of the value a winery is able to create 
for its buyers, at all levels. That value ex- 
ceeds the costs incurred to create it. 
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PART II 


SOIT ah 
Vine 
nutrition, 
diagnosis, 
treatment 


by Michael A. Porter 


he following addresses vine nutri- 
tion for premium vinifera in mod- 
erate to cool climates such as the 
North Coast region of California. 
To more fully appreciate the sub- 
ject, the reader is encouraged to review 
“Soil Origin” in the March/April’94 PWV . 

It is not my intention to suggest that vine 
nutrition is the sole source or principle fac- 
tor in wine quality. Along with climate, 
rootstock, clones, and management of 
canopy and soil moisture, balanced nutri- 
tion is a crucial factor in producing wines of 
distinction. We need to get all our ducks in 
a row, not just some of them! 

To many winegrowers, the term ‘soil 
fertility’ refers mainly to soil depth and 
nitrogen content. But any Iowa corn 
farmer can tell you that there are many 
key nutrients and that each must be con- 
sidered in terms of deficiency /suffi- 
ciency /excess/toxicity. One way to ad- 
dress vineyard sufficiency is to consider 
wine quality and yield — if you are sat- 
isfied, then all is well. (If it’s not broken, 
don’t fix it!) 

But if quality and/or yield are unsatis- 
factory, you may have a deficiency of 
some nutrients and/or excess or toxicity 
of others — a nutrient imbalance. Cor- 
recting nutrient imbalances can produce 
some eye-opening results! After many 
years of observation and analysis, fol- 
lowed through to the bottled wine, I am 


convinced that imbalanced /balanced 
vine nutrition is one of the most impor- 
tant viticultural factors leading to the pro- 
duction of wines of widely varying qual- 
ity and intensity within a limited geo- 
graphical area. 


Acid subsoil 

Most rootstocks function reasonably 
well within the subsoil pH range of 5.5 to 
7.5, allowing use of soil analysis as a 
guide to nutrient availability and fertiliza- 
tion options. As the pH of subsoil de- 
clines from five to four, serious nutrient 
availability and root toxicity problems 
arise, though some rootstocks under 
these conditions seem to be affected more 
significantly than others. 

Correcting severely acid subsoil re- 
quires deep placement of large quantities 
of lime via slip-plowing, trenching, or 
drilling. Even with multiple applications, 
surface incorporation of lime has little ef- 
fect on subsoil pH. 


Petiole analysis 

One very useful tool for assessing vine 
nutrition and response to fertilizer appli- 
cation is petiole (or leaf-stem) analysis. In 
California, there is a large commercial 
and research database of bloom petiole 
analysis, and smaller databases of analy- 
sis at other times in the season and of 
leaves and/or shoot tips. 

We typically sample petioles between 
25% and 50% of full bloom, gathering the 
samples from the same nodes as bloom- 
ing clusters. It is most instructive to take 
separate samples from areas of different 
soil, rootstock, or scion rather than a com- 
posite representing different situations. 

For budgetary reasons, some winegrow- 
ers take samples only after a problem is ap- 
parent. In the North Coast, where land is 
expensive and crops quite valuable, that 
may be false economy. By the time a prob- 
lem is visible, the vineyard may already be 
losing money, in some cases a great deal of 
money. Many vineyard managers feel that 
bloom petiole analysis is cheap insurance 
against problems that could otherwise 
‘sneak up’ on them. 

As with soil analysis, we encourage send- 
ing petiole samples to a lab which follows 
standard analytical procedures. You want 
to analyze a long list of macro- and micro- 
nutrients. For average vigor vines, most 
labs require roughly 100 individual petioles 
per sample, but it’s better to send more to 
ensure having enough. For low vigor vines, 
it may require taking 200 to 300 to be sure of 
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having sufficient weight. 

In problem areas, a second petiole 
sample may be taken soon after veraision. 
Researchers often take many samples per 
season, including leaves and shoot-tips. I 
suggest focusing on bloom petiole analy- 
sis for most areas, reserving other analy- 
sis for problem sections. 

While we rely heavily on lab analysis 
as a useful tool, it should be used only in 
conjunction with assessment of vine per- 
formance and wine quality. If the lab says 
one thing and the vines say something 
else, the vines win! Though lab errors 
can and do occur, I am referring mainly 
to the site-specific nature of producing 
fine wine. Inflexibly applying ‘universal’ 
standards sometimes does more harm 
than good. (The operation was a success, 
but the patient died!) 

By observing numerous ‘unfertilized’ 
vineyards and conducting experiments 
on many others, we have developed stan- 
dards for various nutrients which we feel 
are more appropriate locally than desert 
Sultana standards, which were devel- 
oped for raisin and table grapes grown in 
desert conditions. Our use of these stan- 
dards is somewhat flexible and quite con- 
ditional (but space does not permit going 
into detail here). 


Micro-nutrients 

Vines need very small quantities of zinc, 
boron, copper, manganese, and iron. All 
can be corrected with foliar sprays (but 
spraying boron has risks), making their de- 
ficiencies fairly easy and inexpensive to 
treat. Even though vines require very little, 
these micro-nutrients are critical and failure 
to correct a deficiency can be very costly. 

Many growers would object to sepa- 
rate sprays based on expense. Luckily, 
micro-nutrients can usually go in the 
same tank as other spray materials pro- 
vided regulations and proper precau- 
tions are taken. Zinc sulfate can be ap- 
plied with Bayleton or wettable sulfur 
(as can manganese sulfate), and copper 
can be an integral part of disease control 
also. Mixing zinc with a mildew spray 
costs only about $5/acre. 

Zinc deficiency may result when sub- 
soil analysis yields less than one part per 
million (ppm). Symptoms include small 
leaves, ‘open’ petiolar sinuses, short inter- 
nodes, stunted shoot growth, interveinal 
chlorosis (yellowing), shoot-tip death and 
few berries per cluster — hence it is some- 
times mistaken for fan-leaf virus, especially 
in young vines. Deficiency is easily cor- 
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rected with sprays of zinc sulfate or oxide. 
(Chelated zinc is not more effective than the 
less expensive materials, despite the claims 
of some salespeople.) 

For bearing vines, one spray applied 
anytime from two weeks before bloom to 
80% bloom annually should suffice. 
Young vines have a very small leaf sur- 
face absorption area and often benefit 
from multiple sprays during the season. 
Zinc is readily ‘tied up’ in all but sandy 
soil, so soil application is often ineffective. 

Boron is a double-edged sword — 
deficiency is common but toxicity can oc- 
cur as well. Vines with petiole analysis 
showing less than 30 ppm may require 
additions. Deficiency symptoms include 
poor crop set, stunted or zigzag shoot 
growth, shoot-tip death, and interveinal 
chlorosis. Foliar sprays can be used to 
correct the problem, but if applied too 
heavily, they can result in leaf burn and 
even vine death! 

Unlike zinc, boron readily moves 
down in soil with rain or irrigation water, 
and soil treatment is most common. 
Solubor broadcast at 25 lbs/acre is 


enough to correct a deficiency, while five 
Ibs/acre annually (often in a strip spray) 
is enough to maintain adequate levels. 

Soil containing more than one ppm bo- 
ron often leads to toxicity symptoms, in- 
cluding cupping or other malformation 
of leaves and/or burning of leaf margins. 
These symptoms are sometimes confused 
with damage caused by thrips, salt, or 
even herbicides. As with salt, boron can 
be leached from soil over time by rainfall 
or sprinkler irrigation (if low-boron water 
is used!), and broadcasting gypsum may 
make leaching more efficient. 

Copper deficiency is probably a prob- 
lem in the North Coast, but research is 
only now beginning to study this. Aus- 
tralian research published in 1943 de- 
scribed symptoms of stunted growth, 
chlorosis, and poor root development. 
They found that foliar treatment was 
quite effective. 

In Europe, where copper fungicides 
have been in use for a very long time, the 
soils contain as much as 30 to 40 ppm 
available copper. North Coast soils range 
from two to as little as 0.1 ppm! 
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3595 EAST WAWONA AVENUE 
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(209) 485-4150 
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Since the rootstocks we are now plant- 
ing were developed in soils far higher in 
copper than our own and were grafted to 
scions which received regular foliar cop- 
per sprays, it may be unwise to assume 
that there is no copper problem here. 

We have advised clients to apply foliar 
copper sprays if they are planting phyl- 
loxera-tolerant rootstocks where the sub- 
soil has less than one ppm. For bearing 
vines, one or two sprays in the spring 
should suffice. (If sprayed after bloom, it 
is critical that copper not go on the fruit 
— copper in wine may cause a haze!) For 
young vines, as with zinc, multiple 
sprays may be desirable. 

Manganese deficiency is rare in the 
North Coast and easily corrected with fo- 
liar sprays. The symptom is interveinal 
chlorosis and typically does not appear 
above a petiole level of 25 ppm. In very 
acidic soils, excessive soluble manganese 
contributes to the overall toxic condition 
(as does aluminum) and results in high 
petiole values. 

Iron deficiency in France is secondary to 
the high lime content of the soil and is 
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avoided there by using lime-tolerant root- 
stocks whose parentage includes Vitis Ber- 
landieri. In California, iron deficiency is 
much less common, usually resulting from 
temporary seasonal conditions which the 
vines can quickly ‘outgrow.’ Where persis- 
tent, multiple foliar sprays are used. 


Macro-nutrients 

Vines need large quantities of the 
macro-nutrients phosphorous (P), potas- 
sium (K), calcium (Ca), magnesium (Mg), 
nitrogen (N), and sulfur (S). Grape leaves 
absorb foliar-applied nutrients rather 
poorly, so while micro-nutrient deficien- 
cies can be corrected with sprays, macro- 
nutrient deficiencies cannot. 

As stated by Pete Christensen (Univer- 
sity of California Extension), “... all the 
evidence in the literature shows sprays to 
be an ineffective or impractical method to 
significantly supply macro-nutrients to 
grapevines.” He further states, “... claims 
of the ‘magical’ effects of NPK foliar fer- 
tilizers will no doubt continue.” And fi- 
nally, “In many instances NPK fertilizers 
may not be providing any benefit except 
to the manufacturer and dealer.” 

Sulfur, magnesium, and the nitrate 
(NO,) and ammonium (NH,) forms of ni- 
trogen move down in most soils well 
enough to allow surface applications to 
correct deficiencies of these nutrients. 

The sulfur needs of some crops have 
been studied, but not of wine grapes. 
Weak growth and chlorosis are common 
symptoms of sulfur deficiency, however. 
Where soil and/or petiole analysis show 
low levels (compared to crops which 
have been studied), we often suggest 
broadcasting several hundred pounds of 
sulfur/acre. Addition of gypsum (calcium 
sulfate) or potash (potassium sulfate) can 
provide sulfur in such quantities without 
separate application of sulfur alone. 

Magnesium deficiency is common in 
the high-lime soils of France as well as in 
some high-potassium soils. Magnesium is 
‘antagonistic’ to both potassium and cal- 
cium and is typically deficient only where 
one (or both) of the others is abundant. 
Magnesium deficiency symptoms are leaf 
margin and interveinal chlorosis fol- 
lowed by necrosis, typically where sub- 
soil has less than 100 ppm. In the North 
Coast, deficiency is uncommon and excess 
is quite common, leading to the problem 
with potassium described below. 

Desert soils world-wide are usually 
quite low in nitrogen, so desert viticulture 
relies heavily on nitrogen fertilization. 


Symptoms are poor growth, chlorosis, 
and low yield. 

In cool, rainy climates such as France, 
New Zealand, New York, Oregon, and 
the North Coast, excess nitrogen is far 
more common than deficiency, all too of- 
ten leading to rampant shoot growth and 
dense, shaded canopies. Petioles of 400 to 
1,000 ppm nitrate are usually quite ad- 
equate for premium wine grapes. Above 
1,500 ppm can easily lead to conditions of 
excess vigor and related wine quality 
problems. Readers are encouraged to 
study Richard Smart’s report, “Canopy 
Microclimate Implications for Nitrogen 
Effects on Yield and Quality” in the 1991 
ASEV International Nitrogen Proceed- 
ings, Seattle, WA. Cover crops of grass 
(without legumes) can help reduce un- 
wanted nitrogen in vineyards. 

In loam, clay loam, or clay soils, down- 
ward movement of calcium is rather 
slow, of potassium slower still, and of 
phosphorous practically nil. This lack of 
movement is due to a process called ‘cat- 
ion exchange,’ where nutrient-binding 
sites on clay particles preferentially ab- 
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sorb ions such as potassium or phospho- 
rous and, in exchange, release less-tightly 
bound ions like magnesium or ammo- 
nium. The ‘cation exchange capacity’ of 
soil depends on the type and amount of 
clay and organic matter present. 

Sandy soils have a low cation exchange 
capacity, so surface applications of phos- 
phorous and potassium fertilizers may be 
effective in some vineyards in the San 
Joaquin and southern desert valleys of Cali- 
fornia, or the interior of Australia or Chile. 

In the heavier soils of Oregon and the 
North Coast, the cation exchange capa- 
city is far higher. Surface application of 
these nutrients must often be done at far 
higher rates to achieve a vine response or 
else the material must be applied in the 
root zone (i.e. subsoil). 

Phosphorous deficiency may not be 
common in much of California, but is sur- 
prisingly common in the North Coast, 
where petiole levels below 0.25% cause 
concern. Symptoms include weak growth, 
leaf margin mottling or yellowing on white 
varieties, red spotting or margin reddening 
and necrosis on red varieties. 
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I typically suggest one-lb/vine of 
triple-super phosphate placed in the soil 
at a depth of 18 to 24 inches, at a distance 
of 18 to 24 inches from each vine, to pro- 
vide five to seven years supply. Efficient 
delivery of soluble forms of phosphorus 
depends on the cation exchange capacity 
(C.E.C.) of the soil and amount of mate- 
rial applied. Supplying a small quantity 
of material (typical in ‘fertigation’) may 
provide little to the vines if the C.E.C. is 
high enough, 2.e., it all gets ‘soaked up’ on 
exchange sites. Petiole analysis is a good 
way to judge effectiveness. In sand and 
gravel, such as much of the San Joaquin 
Valley, ‘fertigation’ achieves it’s maxi- 
mum effectiveness. In loam, clay loam, 
and clay soils, there is much less evidence 
of benefit. Spoon-feeding vines in a high- 
C.E.C. soil is like pushing the sea back 
with a broom! 

Calcium is of concern primarily in rela- 
tion to magnesium. In France and Italy, 
some of the most famous vineyards have 
ten times as much soil calcium as magne- 
sium. In the North Coast, we prefer to 
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have at least four times, and in problem 
soils, we find less than twice as much. In 
our most troublesome soils, such as Clear 
Lake clay, we often have more magne- 
sium than calcium! 

The relative proportion of calcium to 
magnesium, or the Ca/Mg ratio, has a 
major impact on the vine’s uptake and 
utilization of potassium. To increase soil 
calcium, lime is added to acid soil or gyp- 
sum to neutral or alkaline soil, and they 
are best incorporated deeply via slip- 
plowing, trenching, or drilling. 

Potassium is the nutrient most prob- 
lematic in the North Coast with regard to 
wine quality and vineyard productivity, 
and probably the most misunderstood as 
well. The early potassium research done 
with raisin and table-grape varieties in 
the hot, arid San Joaquin and southern 
desert valleys has, in my opinion, little 
relevance for premium varieties and 
wine quality in cool coastal areas. 

In our consulting work, we have found 
the old standards for potassium in soils 
and petioles to be too low, and that the 
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petiole potassium-to-magnesium or K/ 
Mg ratio to be a far better indicator of 
vine status and potential wine quality 
than K alone. To illustrate this concept, 
Table I has some vineyards along with 
typical values for their bloom petiole K/ 
Mg ratios. 

For example, bloom K in the range of 3% 
to 3.6% and Mg of 0.3% to 0.5% yields K/ 
Mg ratios in the 6 to 12 range, which we 
consider desirable for producing wines of 
distinction from vines of normal vigor and 
health. (Weak vines of low productivity can 
have misleading high ratios which plum- 
met if the crop load is increased.) 

It should be noted that some of the first 
six vineyards listed in Table I have naturally 
high ratios thanks to rhyolitic soil, while the 
others are high owing to sizable additions of 
potassium fertilizer. Contrast these with the 
last three values, where a bloom K of 1.5% 
and Mg of 0.75%, both sufficient by Sultana 
standards, gives a ratio of 2. 

In the North Coast, this low ratio is 
typical of vines capable of ripening only 
a light crop and even then having diffi- 
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Table I 


Vineyard 


Kenwood Vineyard Artist Series Cabernet (Sonoma Valley) 
Durell Ranch Sand Hill Chardonnay (Sonoma Valley) 
Peter Michael Winery Les Pavot Cabernet (Knights Valley) 
Conn Valley Vineyard Cabernet (Napa County) 


Signorello Vineyard Hill Chardonnay (Napa County) 
Eron Ranch Zinfandel (Napa County) 


Typical Napa or Sonoma 
Thompson Seedless standards 
Serious problem vineyards 


culty. They often have yellow and 
senescing basal-to-midshoot leaves with 
slow accumulation of sugar resulting in a 
high pH wine. However counter- 
intuitive as it may seem, low K (relative 
to Mg) in vines can lead to high K and 
pH in wines. For treatment, deep place- 
ment of large quantities (up to 10 lbs/ 
vine in the most difficult high-magne- 
sium soils) of potassium sulfate by drill- 
ing or trenching is suggested. 


I highly recommend reading John 
Gladstone’s book Viticulture and Envtron- 
ment, which covers this topic (and many 
others). Gladstones states, ”... the use of 
potassium fertilizers is often wrongly 
blamed for high must and wine pH. The 
effects of luxury potassium availability 
are likely to be minimal in cool, humid 
climates ... Deficiency is more to be feared 
in such climates. Grapes from potas- 
sium-deficient vines typically lack color 
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and sugar content... Loss of leaves due to 
potassium deficiency in any case reduces 
photosynthesis and exposes the bunches 
to greater aroma loss and sunburn.” 

Gladstones warns of the need to pre- 
vent “... the undue mobilization of potas- 
sium out of stressed leaves,” as there is a 
“... danger that this potassium will be un- 
duly mobilized from the leaves etc. to the 
fruit. Large increases in must and wine 
pH can result.” 

Though some of the above information 
conflicts with conventional wisdom, con- 
sider many of the changes now occurring 
in our industry. Ten years ago it would 
have seemed totally unconventional to 
propose growing the #95 Dijon Chardon- 
nay clone on 101-14 rootstock, trained to 
a Scott-Henry trellis on an eight-foot- 
wide row. 

Conventional wisdom may only give 
you conventional results! 


Michael Porter is president of Bob 
Uttermohlen & Associates, tel: 707/887-7615, 
which provides soil/water management 
consultation. 
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Fenestra Winery 


by Millie Howie 


Mf here’s no such thing 
as an ‘average’ or 
‘typical’ Fenestra Fa- 
natic,” states Fran 
Replogle, quite posi- 

tively. “The Fenestra Fanatics 
is more than a mail order 

business or wine club. It is a 

bonding. 

“Even when there is only a 
handful of visitors in the tasting 
room, it’s likely that there is at 
least one Fanatic. They take an inter- 
est in everything we do, and they love 
to come and help us set up for events 
and celebrations.” 

Fran and Lanny Replogle, owner/ 
operators of Fenestra Winery in the 
Livermore Valley, CA, came up with the 
idea for the Fanatics about three years 
ago. No one remembers precisely, but it 
was late 1990 or early 1991. The original 
purpose was to create a pre-sold audi- 
ence for small lots of special wines that 
Lanny was eager to make, but could not 
justify as part of the regular product 
line. A couple of the first offerings were 
50 cases of Ruby Cabernet and 150 cases 
of a Special Reserve Zinfandel. 

Fran came up with the name. “I was 
trying to think what kind of name 
would give the idea of people having 
fun and enjoying wines, and I liked the 
alliteration of Fenestra Fanatics. 

“All the Fanatics are blessed with a 
wonderful sense of humor, and, of 
course, a wonderful taste for wine. 
Many of them belong to other wine 
clubs, but they all say there is nothing 
else like the Fanatics. It’s a very per- 
sonal relationship, and adds a nice 
warmth to the winery.” 

There is no charge to join, and there 
are now more than 400 members. The 
membership falls roughly into two divi- 
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About 250 live within a short 
driving distance of the winery. The rest 
participate by mail. There are Fanatics 
all over the United States, says Fran, 
“anyplace I can ship the wine.” 

Fanaticism has privileges similar to 
those of other winery clubs. Each mem- 
ber receives four two-bottle offerings a 
year of special, limited, or rare wines. The 
mailings are timed to coincide with other 
events. The first, each year, goes out in 
January or February, three weeks before 
the annual barrel-tasting weekend. The 
next, in the spring, often celebrates the 
release of the new vintage of True Red (a 
blend of Zinfandel and Ruby Cabernet). 
The others are fall releases in early Sep- 
tember and early November. 

Because of the generally local nature of 
the club, the postcard alerting members 
that a new selection is ready reminds Fa- 
natics that they have four weekends to 
visit the winery and obtain the wine. 
When members visit, they can taste the 
two selections and often will fill out a 
case with ten more bottles. Fanatics re- 
ceive a 20% discount on the case. If the 
Wine is not picked up, and for those liv- 
ing out of the area, the ‘Fan-Pak’ will be 
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shipped. Each wine container is specially 
marked, ‘Fenestra Fanatics,’ and is com- 
pletely recyclable. Sales to Fenestra Fa- 
natics account for 20% to 30% of the 
winery’s total retail sales. 

Fenestra Winery stages two wine, 
food, and music events each year for 
Fanatics. One is held in April, the other 
in October. The winery is closed to the 
public, and the reservations, at $15 per 
person, are restricted to 150, because, 
Fran points out, that is all that can be 
accommodated in comfort. 

Peter Overly, executive chef at Sunol 
Valley Golf Club, himself a Fanatic, tradi- 
tionally prepares an enormous buffet. 
Entertainment is usually provided by vio- 
linist Jim Hurley, who plays a wide range 
of music from zydeco, cajun, fusion, and 
country-western to classical. He has even 
written a song saluting “True Red.’ 

True Red is not descriptive of the 
wine’s color. Both the tune and the bev- 
erage are named for George True, 
founder of the winery in 1899. Red, 
however, is the color of choice for 
Lanny. True Red is a blend of Zinfandel 
and other wines such as Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, Merlot or Ruby Cabernet. 

“Over the past few years,” he says, 
“our annual production, which totals 
about 4,000 cases, has become approxi- 
mately 70% red and 30% white. Prior to 
that it was probably 50/50. I feel we can 
compete better with our reds (Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Zinfandel) than 
with the whites. I also think there is 
more interest in reds from the public 
these days. That’s certainly true of the 
people who come here. 

“The whites we do make are those 
other wineries don’t make in great 
quantity. We make a Semillon and a 
Semillon/Chardonnay blend, and 
through the 1990 vintage, we had a nice 
Pinot Blanc.” 

Visitors to the tasting room, which is 
open weekends, noon till five, can taste 
any of the current releases without 
charge. There are also four special 
tastings each year. These are announced 
in the winery newsletter, called simply 
Fenestra. Along with news of new re- 
leases, library wines available and recipes 
from various Fenestra events, there is also 
a ‘Fanatics Corner,’ with a calendar of 
events for card-holders. Fanatics also re- 
ceive a separate newsletter, Fan Mail, 
which Fran says is written and mailed 
‘sporadically,’ whenever she can squeeze 
it into her over-crammed schedule. 
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Livermore Valley, east of San Fran- 
cisco, is a growth area. In fact, Fenestra 
Winery itself is part of the Ruby Hill de- 
velopment. However, unlike other 
wine-grape growing areas, the Valley 
has protected its vineyard land. In or- 
der for a developer to build, there is a 
requirement that any vineyard land re- 
moved must be replaced by other vine- 
yard plantings. 

Ruby Hill housing and a golf course 
designed by Jack Nicklaus are under 
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construction, and plans for remodeling 
and expanding the winery have been 
drawn. The century-old barn will be 
preserved. The second floor will be re- 
designed into a larger, more attractive 
tasting room, which will also give 
Lanny more room for winemaking on 
the lower level. 

The expansion will probably mean 
more staff and more hours open for the 
tasting room. It will also, undoubtedly, 
mean there will be more Fenestra Fana- 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER $ 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 


e D.E. filtration 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


In Canada: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 685 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 


tics, wearing their “I’m a registered 
Fenestra Fanatic” sweatshirts and com- 
paring tasting notes throughout 
Livermore Valley. a 


> MOVING? 


Notify PWV of your new address as 
soon as possible. Write to PWV, 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 
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Silverado 
Vineyards - 


Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
including master planning. 


More than a sales pitch... 
GALO MACLEAN NURSERY ING 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 
MOTHER PLANTS ORIGINAL TO TYPE 


TEMPCON 


raal(eige) 


processor 
temperature 
controller 


for wine tanks 


e compleat 
winemaker 
design 

e oonstant 
digital readout 

¢ cooling or 
heating mode 

¢ can be 
adapted to 
existing systems 


machinery ¢ equipment e service 
since 1966 


ASV LV sn gas 


No top-grafted vines for variety change 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
110R, 420A, TelekiSc, SBB, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R & 1103P 


Call (707)255-8874 TODAY for your 1994 order 
Galo MacLean ¢ 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. ¢ NAPA, GA 94559 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
955 Vintage Ave. « St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 ¢ FAX 707-963-7739 


request our catalogue 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTH 205 
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PWINEMARKETING 


WINNING PROFITS WITH GUERRILLA MARKETING 
Are you a problem-solver? 


A well-known marketing axiom is that it is far easier to sell the 
solution to a problem than to sell a positive benefit. 

For this reason, guerrillas position their companies to be 
problem-solvers. They focus on the problems confronting their 
prospective clients, then offer their products as solutions to 
those problems. 

What kind of problems can a winery solve? Well, there’s the 
problem of not enough profits. You can solve it. And the prob- 
lem of not introducing new products to excite customers. You 
can solve that problem. The problem of slow delivery? Solve 
it! The problem of not enough POP (point of purchase) mate- 
rials? Again, it’s yours to solve. Solve a problem — make a 
friend. 

Almost all companies have problems of one sort or another. 
Your job, as a right-thinking guerrilla, is to spot those problems. 
One of the ways to do this is through networking. Networking 
is not a time to toot your own trombone, but to ask questions, 
listen carefully to the answers, and keep your marketing radar 
attuned to the presence of problems. After learning them, you 
can contact the prospect and talk about the prospect’s problems 
and your solutions to those nasty dilemmas. 

You can learn your customers’ problems at trade shows, pro- 


fessional associations, in prospect questionnaires, and even in 
sales calls. 

As you already know, people don’t buy shampoo; they buy 
clean hair. That means selling a benefit. One way that some 
shampoos have achieved profits is by assuring that the shampoo 
cleans hair, then stressing that it also solves the problem of un- 
manageable hair — a benefit and a solution. 

Right now, products that are enjoying success are those that 
help people quit smoking, lose weight, earn more money, im- 
prove health, grow (or give the appearance of growing) hair, 
eliminate wrinkles, save time, and serve wines their guests will 
appreciate. These are problem-solving products. To a retailer, 
a wine that occupies an empty niche is a problem-solver. 

Empty niches are to be found in wine varieties and price 
ranges. If you released a Cabernet priced at under $4.00/bottle, 
you'd be filling an empty niche. If you do, I certainly hope you 
don’t fill it with an inferior wine. Remember Jim Beam’s gift 
bottles? Few wineries offer gift bottles for Christmas, especially 
gift bottles that can be collectibles, a la Jim Beam. There’s a niche 
for you to fill. 

You can be sure that your wines can be positioned as offerings 
that accentuate a positive, but savvy winery owners see to it that 
they are positioned as offerings that also eliminate a negative. 
The high price for a good Champagne is such a negative, so is 
the non-availability of tenths at most restaurants. The lack of 
tenths is a negative to many wine buyers as well as restaura- 
teurs. Just ask and you'll see. 


Custom Portable Bottling at Your Winery 


ESTATE BOTTLING 


Since 1983 


Modern bottling equipment virtually eliminates need for change parts 
Front and back label capability with solid glue pattern 
Guaranteed sterile bottling in positive pressure bottling room 
Minimum winery-supplied personnel 
Most traditional bottle shapes in 375ml, 750ml and 1.5L 
Fully self contained 
Servicing all California 


For a clean, neat, well organized and smooth bottling, call or write 


Bill Harrison, Owner/Operator 
ESTATE BOTTLING 

PO. Box 338 

Rutherford, CA 94573 

(707) 963-5705 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTH 509 
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Remember, the best-selling products 
are the ones that solve problems. Your 
biggest job is to be sure your line of 
wines do the same. Perhaps you'll 
have to undergo a major repositioning. 
That’s not bad if it improves your prof- 
its. Far more doors will be open to you 
if you can achieve it. 

Maybe you know right off what are 
the major problems facing your pros- 
pects. Your marketing should high- 
light these problems, then offer your 
wines as the ideal solution. If you 
don’t know the problems, knock your- 
self out learning them. Regardless of 
the benefits you offer, realize that their 
importance is generally overshadowed 
by the problems confronting a pros- 
pect. 

It is not difficult to position your of- 
fering as a problem-solver. And once 
you do, you'll find that the task of 
marketing and selling become a whole 
lot easier in a hurry. Prospects don’t 
care about your winery; they care 
about their problems. If you can solve 
them, then prospects will care a great 
deal about your winery and want to 


NEW 
CLASSIC 
WINES 


by OZ CLARK 


Discovers great modern wines, 
winemakers, and modern styles 


This well-informed enthusiastic book 
gives useful, in-depth, and common- 
sensical reports from six countries on 
how and why producers grow 
grapes and make wine to achieve 
their ‘classsic’ styles: Australia, 
22 winemakers; France, six 
winemakers and Emile Peynaud; 
Italy, five winemakers including 
Antinori, Gaja, Sassicaia; New 
Zealand, eight winemakers; Spain, 
Raimat and Torres; United States, 
20 California winemakers in the 
Central Coast, Napa, and Sonoma; two 
winemakers in Oregon. 


272 pages — $30.00 Order ¥#NCW-OC 
| Limited supply available 


from PWV — Bookshelf 


buy the wines you are selling. 

Keep the concept of problem-solving alive 
in your mind, your marketing materials, 
your sales presentations, and your winery 
mission. Be sure your employees are tuned 
into the same wavelength. Once you do this, 


I believe you're going to be one ae 
guerrilla. 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of several Guer- 
rilla Marketing books and The Guerrilla Marketing 
Newsletter. To order or request a free brochure, call 
800/748-6444 (In California, 415/381-8361.) 


& Oregon Winegrowers Z 
Association 


The OWA is a trade organization for Oregon vineyards and 
wineries. Its primary goal is to maintain a legislative and. 
business environment favorable to our industry. As an 
Associate Member of the OWA, you can enhance your 
business and professional contacts within the state while 
supporting Oregon wine. 


Benefits of membership include: 
* Subscription to The Oregon Grapevine, the OWA bi- -monthly newsletter 
* One year subscription to the Oregon Wine Newspaper 
* One year subscription to The Northwest Palate 
* A copy of the OWA Membership Directory a yearly publication of 
member names, addresses & phone numbers filled with important 
industry information and resources 


* Recognition as a supporter of Oregon’s successful wine industry 


* Professional lobbying and representation in the Oregon State 
Legislature 


* Professional staff to answer questions concerning the wine industry; 
including technical, business operations, political and regulatory 
processes 


Mail your $40 check to the OWA today. Please give us your name, 
business name, address, phone number, and region of the state. 


Now Available — The Essential Growers Handbook! 


Oregon Winegrape Grower's Guide: 


A Practical Field Guide for Growing Premium Winegrapes 
Edited by Ted Casteel, Bethel Heights Vineyards 


Chapters include: 
¢ Site Selection 
¢ Grape Varieties 
¢ Canopy Management 
* Pest Management 
¢ Grape Phylloxera 
¢ Vineyard Economics 
* Soils & Fertilizations 
* Rootstock Selection 
¢ Yield Prediction 


265-pages 
fully indexed 


$29.95 plus $2.50 for 
shipping and handling. 


Oregon Winegrowers' Association 

1200 NW Front Avenue, Suite 400 
Portland, OR 97209 

Phone (503) 228-8403 FAX (503) 228-8337 


Send orders to : 
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| ~TRADESHOWTIMETRAPS _si SHOW TIME TRAPS 


Continued from page 47 

staffers say the product can do,” adds 
Brunken. “Get the name of technical people 
whom you can call after the show.” 


15. Writing sloppy notes. 

Jotting notes — on the backs of business 
cards, in the margins of show directories, 
along the tops of product literature sheets 
— show visitors can think of as many ways 
to confuse themselves later as there are 
blank spots on paper. 

Avoid them all. If you return home with 
a bunch of sloppy notes on all kinds of pa- 
per you'll never get them organized enough 
to achieve your goals for the show. 

“Tf you need to take a lot of notes, then a 
tape recorder is good,” says Hines. “If you 
want to jot down short personal responses 
to what you see, then use a small note pad 
that fits in your pocket.” 

Carry a small, lightweight notebook to 
keep track of what exhibitors say. “Classify 
the information you get into different sec- 
tions of the notebook,” suggests Dallmeyer. 
Such categories might include new prod- 
ucts, profitable marketing ideas, consultants 
interviewed and specific solutions to your 
goals for the show. 

Some attendees take photographs of 
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products or displays. This can be helpful 
later when you plan your own uses for the 
product. 


16. Not exploiting ‘slow’ hours. 

Every show has its hours when the aisles 
are as calm as a country pond at midnight 
and the booth staffers stand around yawn- 
ing and staring at each other like owls. 
“This is the best time to make appoint- 
ments,” says Miller. “Especially with your 
high-priority companies. Find out when the 
slow times are by calling ahead and asking 
the exhibitors or others who have attended 
the show.” 


17. Not monitoring promises to follow up. 

Don’t let the exhibitor get away with 
breaking a promise to contact you with re- 
quested information. According to Miller, 
80% of exhibitors fail to follow up as prom- 
ised after the show has closed its doors. 
That means a lot of wasted time. You never 
get the information required to make better 
buying decisions. 

To solve the problem, Miller has devel- 
oped what he calls a ‘buyer’s guide.’ This is 
a long, vertical card roughly 4'"x8". Buyers 
carry several dozen such cards as they walk 
the show. At each booth, they pull out a 


card and fill it in with answers that the rep- 
resentative gives to the buyer’s questions. 

Lines are included for such information 
as specific products or services seen, type, 
quantity, and delivery terms. At the bottom 
of the card is a question: “What is the action 
step agreed to after the show?” Examples 
include telephone call, literature, and per- 
sonal visit. 

“By using such a card you have a per- 
sonal record of what the exhibitor promised 
to do,” says Miller. “Then you can say, ‘I 
have a record of this conversation and I ex- 
pect you to follow up with me.’” Two 
weeks after the show, go through your 
cards and call anyone who did not do what 
they promised. 


18. Not updating co-workers. 

Prepare a report for co-workers in which 
you brief them on trends, applications, new 
products and technology. “Your sharing 
not only will spread useful and enlighten- 
ing information, but will reinforce your 
learning process as well,” says Fisher. 


Following these 18 steps as you walk the 
aisles of a trade show can help you sidestep 
the most common pitfalls of attendees, and 
ensure that your time is well-spent. a 
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WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 
441 VINELAND ROAD « BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 
805/363-8463*FAX805/366-4251 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTHS 406-408 


IT'S BEEN PROVEN TOUGH 
IN THE WORST CONDITIONS 


Find out why our customers are so 
satisfied with the Kimco. If you need 
weed free rows we can supply a 
machine to meet your needs... 


- Single side-mounted unit standard 

- Double units now available for 
large acreage 

- Front-end tractor mounted for 
narrow rows 


We'd like to hear from you! 
1-800-356-9641 


KIMCO MFG., INC. FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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OIV Wine Marketing 
Short Course 


Tuesday, July 5 - Friday, July 22, 1994 
University of California, Davis 


Week-!I: 
Demand, Production and Regulation 
Tuesday: Industry overview; Wednes- 
day: American market for wine; Thurs- 
day: Industry operation and production 
strategies; Friday: Regulation of produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Week-Il: 

Marketing and Sales 
Monday: Brand establishment; Tues- 
day: Brand management; Wednesday: 
Channels of distribution; Thursday: re- 
tail sales; Friday: Tour of retail accounts. 

Week-Iil: 

Profitability and Economics 
Monday: Grape supply and economics of 
production; Tuesday: Winery costs and 
profitability; Wednesday: Winery profiles; 
Thursday: Tour of profiled wineries; Friday: 
American wine in a global context. 

65 speakers represent over 
1,000 years of collective experience. 
Fees: $1,200 for entire three-week 
program; $400/week (four days); $150/day. 
Registration: Call Jim Lapsley at 
916/752-4077 
for a brochure and application. 
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Pinot Gris/Pinot Blanc 
Symposium 


Wednesday, July 13, 1994 
Holiday Inn-Middleburg Heights 
Cleveland, Ohio 


>Speakers: Dr. E. Ruhl, Dept. of Vine Breed- 
ing & Grafting, Geisenheim Research Station, 
Germany; Armin Sutterlin, Director of Pro- 
duction, Badischer Winzerkeller eG, 
Breisach am Rhein, Germany; Dr. A. 
Schaeffer, Director of Research Station for E- 
nology & Viticulture, Colmar, France; Dr. G. 
Versini, Director of Laboratory for Analysis & 
Research, Istituto Agrario Provinciale di San 
Michele all’Adige, Italy; Dr. B. Watson, Enol- 
ogy Extension Specialist, Dept. of Food Sci- 
ence, Oregon State University, Corvallis, OR, 
co-owner/winemaker Tyee Wine Cellars; and 
more speakers to be announced. 


>Symposium includes: various tastings of 
experimental and commercial wines repre- 
sentative of different production techniques 
and growing areas. Pinot Gris/Pinot Blanc 
luncheon. 


>For information concerning the Sympo- 
sium, contact Dr. David Peterson, Regional 
Extension Specialist, 110 Court St., Penn 
Yan, NY 14527, tel: 315/536-3381. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR ENOLOGY AND VITICULTURE EASTERN SECTION 


19TH ANNUAL MEETING 
HOLIDAY INN MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


13-15 JULY 1994 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM, 14-15 JULY ‘94 


e TRADE SHOW 


¢ Research presentations in wine microbiology & 
chemistry, vine physiology, disease control & more 


¢ Student paper and scholarship awards 


¢ Regional wine showcase—featuring major 
winegrowing areas in the Eastern U.S. 


¢ Sparkling Wine Tasting & Awards Banquet 


Cleveland, Ohio offers all the experiences of a historical metropolitan area with premium restaurants, museums, 
a zoo featuring a newly opened rainforest, Sea World, Lake Erie theme parks and beaches. The Holiday Inn is 3.5 
miles from the Cleveland Airport, and within an hour's drive of several of Ohio's premium wine regions. 


For registration and exhibitor information contact: ASEV/ES Secretary, Department of Food Science and Tech- 
nology, Cornell University-NYSAES, Geneva, NY 14456-0462, Fax: 315-787-2397, Phone: 315-787-2255. 
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Zambelli 


MUST PUMP 1/120 


33 to 53 gpm 

stainless steel pump with by-pass 

2" inlet/outlet 

110-vac or 220-vac, single or 3-phase 
1'A-hp motor 

pump speed 300rpm/500rpm 


NAPA FERMENTATION 
724 CALIFORNIA BLVD. 
NAPA, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 


« BATE « 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


4 hours Service 


Low per-label costs 
Gov’t. Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 
Reasonable Hourly Rates 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $70 


Your trade names or designs are searched at 
the U.S. Patent Office to help establish 
valuable ownership or avoid 
costly legal liability. 

Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 
Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


o learn the essentials of the art of 

matching foods and approachable 

styles of Cabernet Sauvignon, 

PWV interviewed Fetzer Vine- 

yards Culinary Director John Ash. 
To PWV readers, he offers this basic ob- 
servation: 


“Great cooks or chefs spend at least 
the same amount of time finding, ac- 
cessing, and understanding ingredients 
as they do cooking them. On tts own, 
a great recipe does not create a unique 
taste experience with wine. The ingre- 
dients must be understood.” 


Fetzer’s garden at the Valley Oaks 
Food & Wine Center in Hopland, CA 
gives Ash an extensive variety of veg- 
etables and herbs with which to experi- 
ment. Because each cook’s resources are 
not as readily available, Ash offers PWV 
readers the following helpful hints. 


Tomatoes 

“Tomatoes can be a challenge when 
one talks about harmonizing them with 
red wine,” contends Ash. “What must be 
considered, is that ‘a tomato is not just a 
tomato.’ It can play many roles depend- 
ing on its variety, ripeness, the particular 
foods it accompanies, or how it’s sea- 
soned. It can be perfectly appropriate to 
have tomatoes with good red wines, 
Cabernet Sauvignon among them. 

“The key is knowing the tomatoes you 


John Ash at 
Fetzer Vineyards 


have available. It can be lik- 
| ened to a winemaker know- 
g ing his grape source. If a to- 
™ mato is sweet and full of 
~ sugar with relatively low 
acid, or meaty, and high in acid, red wine 
considerations would be different. A 
cook needs to taste these varying qualities 
with the wine to know what works and 
what doesn’t.” 

When a cook does not have access to a 
diversity of tomatoes, particularly in 
northern climates where flavors need 
heightening, tomatoes can be roasted ina 
hot oven (375°F) until the skin becomes 
very dark and almost charred-looking. 
Roasting brings out the rich flavor of to- 
matoes. The tomatoes then can be used as 
a base for soup, stocks and sauces. Ash 
does this often when tomatoes are rela- 
tively cheap, then freezes the roasted to- 
matoes for later use. 


The two Cs 

Generally, the challenge in cooking veg- 
etables is to amplify a vegetable’s delicate 
flavors. If abundant spices are not used, 
the techniques to accomplish this are 
roasting and grilling to produce the two 
Cs — concentration and caramelization. 

“What happens when roasting toma- 
toes or any vegetable, is a concentration of 
flavor,” Ash explains. “The key is in the 
caramelization or browning of the veg- 
etable. This adds a rich undertone of fla- 
vors which pushes the vegetable up to 
match a wine’s flavor concentration and 
body. This is especially true and neces- 
sary when one wants to match a tomato 
dish to Cabernet. 

“Tomatoes can also be smoked on a 
grate, not long enough to dry out, but suf- 
ficiently to add a flavor-enhancing 
smokey note. This will connect them to 
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the woody, smokey accents in most 
Cabernets. If you go too far with smoke, 
however, it can clash with the wine, and 
that’s a fatal mistake.” 

One of the changes that’s occurring in 
cooking today, both for the restaurant 
professional and the home cook, is the 
move away from steaming, blanching, 
and boiling vegetables. These techniques 
actually extract flavors instead of elevat- 
ing them. 

“Matching an infinite variety of veg- 
etables to red wine requires a basic atti- 
tude change toward the way they have 
been ‘traditionally’ prepared,” Ash main- 
tains. “When vegetables are steamed, 
blanched, or boiled, something has to be 
done to elevate flavors. This was the 
purpose of slathering on sauces like 
Hollandaise for example (which by the 
way, doesn’t match very well with wine). 
Today, a cook should be interested in el- 
evating natural flavors to match those 
discovered in a wine.” 


Herbs and spices 

Cabernet-friendly herbs are the same 
ones that are used to describe Cabernet 
— bayleaf, which complements the 
minty, eucalyptus character present in 
some wines, comes to Ash’s mind first. 
Crushed juniper berries in a sauce with 
sundried cherries also matches Cabernet 
magnificently. “The cherry accent in the 
sauce goes after the cherry quality often 
present in Cabernet,” Ash says. 

“I find that the woody-stem herbs, 
rosemary and thyme, work fairly well 
with Cabernet, but my own preferences 
lean to leaf herbs — tarragon, bay, and 
basil. Though most Cabernets have sig- 
nificant concentration, even if deemed 
approachable, you still need to be sensi- 
tive to making sure that you don’t kill the 
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Pepper is the obvious spice with the 
most direct connection to Cabernet. 
Other ‘seed’ spices such as fennel offer a 
bridge to the eucalyptus and mint side of 
Cabernet. Anise seed can be considered 
for the same reason. “Once in a while dill 
seed will work,” Ash says. “Fresh dill 
doesn’t match, but the dried seed does. 
Mustard of all types and mustard seed 
are also agreeable with Cabernet.” 


Meats, fish and poultry 

“Many chefs are still hung up on the old 
adages of red wine with meat and white 
wine with fish and white meats,” Ash main- 
tains. “Once they begin to think about it, 
they realize that it doesn’t matter. The issue 
is how the food is prepared or how it is 
spiced, sauced, or flavored.” 

Ash illustrates with grilled pork loin, a 
delicate white meat, which can be harmo- 
nized to Cabernet with a sundried cherry, 
juniper berry, pepper sauce. 

Salmon may be painted with a butter 
made with woody herbs and grilled. The 
herbs and caramelization from grilling 
can make it match a Cabernet well. 

Poultry also defies the stereotype, Ash 
explains. He cites Chicken Cacciatore as 
a classic example from Italian cooking 
which is certainly not a white wine dish. 
Tomatoes and peppers flavor this prepa- 
ration to harmonize with a fruity red 
wine such as Cabernet. 


New mother sauces 

“I’m very opinionated when it comes 
to discussing sauces,” Ash contends. 
“Every chef was taught the ‘family’ of 
sauces. Everything came from five 
‘mother’ sauces — Bechamel, Velouté, 
Espagnole, Tomato, and Hollandaise. 

“One of the profound changes that has 
occurred in American cooking is that the 
‘mother’ sauces aren’t the same anymore. 
Now we're using vinaigrettes, salsas, 
pesto, chutneys, juices, and stock reduc- 
tions in place of the traditional ‘mother 
sauces’. 

“Most of what we’re trying to do at 
Fetzer to harmonize food and wine ema- 
nates from these new mother sauces. A 
bonus is that this allows us to cook with 
less fat because we’ve eliminated the tra- 
ditional ‘enrichments’ of butter, cream, 
and egg yolk. 

“For healthier eating and better food 
and wine harmonies, this is the wave of 
the future,” Ash concludes. | 
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by Millie Howie 


ithout a vineyard, winery, sales 

crew, or PR advisor, Cathy 

Corison, of St. Helena, CA pro- 

duces and sells 2,000 cases of 

hand-crafted Cabernet Sau- 
vignon annually. 

“At the most basic level,” asserts 
Corison, “wine as a commodity is simply 
preserved grape juice. It is all the other 
intangible qualities of fine wine that al- 
low us to charge $20/bottle and more for 
it.” She might add, if she were less mod- 
est, that one of the most important intan- 
gibles a fine wine can have, is a talented 
and totally involved winemaker. 


Planting the roots 

A talented, committed winemaker, 
Corison chose her route to success in the 
early 1970s when she whimsically took a 
wine appreciation course while studying 
for a biology degree at Pomona College. 
“I signed up impulsively,” she explains, 
“and never looked back.” 

Along the way, she moved to the Napa 
Valley and worked at The Wine Garden, 
then moved on to Sterling Vineyards 
while studying chemistry at Davis, to 
qualify for the Master’s Program. Ac- 
cepted into the program, she served her 
internship at Freemark Abbey Winery in 
St. Helena, and learned the cycle of a win- 
ery year. 

“In those days, there were wonderful 
opportunities for people just coming out 
of school,” she recalls. “The industry was 
expanding explosively, and the available 
trained work force was limited.” 


CIOTRISIOIN 


: eth f 
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without 
compromise 


| Cathy 
Corison 


Seeking the 
greatest op- 
portunity for 
learning, Cor- 
ison went to 
work at Yver- 
don Vine- 

. yards. Her 
title was winemaker; her job was doing 
everything. 

“T drove the fork lift, did cellar work, 
lab analyses, answered the phone and 
did paperwork for compliance. It was 
two years of complete immersion, and at 
the end, I had some wines to show what 
I could do.” That experience led her to 
the winemaker’s post at Chappellet Win- 
ery in Napa Valley, where she remained 
for ten years. 

“Production at Chappellet was 30,000 
cases/year of world-class wines, with a 
long history of excellence.” It was the 
perfect niche, for then. But Corison’s aim 
was to make her own Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, aged in new oak, from grapes 
grown on the Rutherford Bench. 


Launching the wine 

She started along that road in 1987, 
while still a full-charge winemaker at 
Chappellet. “We agreed on a roll-out to 
make a smooth transition,” she says, 
“and by the time I moved out, completely 
on my own, three years later, I was only 
involved as a consultant. 

While still at Chappellet, Corison 
formed a partnership with Tony Soter, 
the previous Chappellet winemaker. 
Soter, too, was following a dream, pro- 
ducing a very successful Pinot Noir, 
which he called ‘Etude.’ 


While neither Corison nor Soter had 
any hand in the other’s wine, their coop- 
eration made it possible for them to get 
their businesses going on winemaker 
salaries. As both producers became 
stronger in their selected markets, the 
partnership was no longer essential, and 
is being amicably dissolved. 


Putting it all together 

Corison began by locating grape 
sources, and formed long-term relation- 
ships with three growers on the Ruther- 
ford Bench. 

“What I sell is consistency,” she states. 
“Tt is essential for me to maintain the in- 
tegrity of my wine, so I always buy 10% 
more grapes than I plan to bottle, use the 
absolute best, then bulk out the excess. I 
want that cushion, and in 1988 I really 
needed it. Not only was 1988 a very low- 
yield vintage, with no uniformity in the 
ripening, but one lot didn’t come up to 
the quality I demand. That year I didn’t 
bottle 2,000 cases. 

“T contract to use equipment at other 
wineries to make my wine. This can be 
very challenging during harvest. There’s 
been enough space available over the last 
10 years, and I’ve never had a problem. 
There have been times, though, when I 
had to take a load of grapes someplace 
other than originally planned.” 

Corison owns her own barrels, and 
buys 50% new French oak every year. 
The ageing wine is stored in leased space. 

She uses the bottling line at Sequoia 
Grove Vineyard because she thinks it is 
the very best around. Every bottle is 
hand-labeled with wrap-around labels 
designed by Freema Hillman in Oakland, 
CA 


“It takes three weeks to label 2,000 
cases of wine, with 10 people,” she says. 
After bottling, the cases are warehoused 
at a local bonded warehouse, to be held 
one year before release. 


Winemaking philosophy 

From the beginning, Corison has been 
the body as well as the spirit behind her 
wines. “One of the reasons this sort of ‘a 
la carte’ wine production can work,” she 
points out, “is that I don’t hire any profes- 
sional help. I hire muscle. Everything 
that I can do myself, I do.” 

The first Corison release in 1990 was 
1,800 cases of the 1987 vintage, a blend of 
95% Cabernet Sauvignon and 5% Caber- 
net Franc. The blend has been the same 
since the beginning. She likes to hold 
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production below 2,200 cases, although 
she could go up to 2,500, depending on 
the vintage. 


Distribution 

“The first year was a magic year,” she 
recalls with a reminiscent smile. “Among 
other things, the vintage itself was won- 
derful, then the press was very kind to 
me. I knew what my time table was so I 
sent out a press release letting distribu- 
tors know the wine was coming. Once it 
was released, I started traveling, visiting 
markets I knew — New York City, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago. Then other mar- 
kets followed. 

“T handle California distribution my- 
self. I take the order, and try to be my 
own salesman.” She personally delivers 
wine to customers in northern California. 

Though the quantity is extremely lim- 
ited, Corison Cabernet has been available 
in Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland for 
more than one year. “Sales in Holland 
are so good,” she reports, “that it ranks 
almost equal with sales in some of the 
states in the U.S.” 


Faced with a choice, Corison prefers to 
sell her wine to restaurants. “Restaurants 
tend to be very loyal,” she explains. 
“Once they put my wine on their list, it 
stays. However, they don’t buy a lot of 
cases. Wine shops, on the other hand, 
may not protect your place on the shelf, 
but when they buy, they buy in greater 
volume.” 


Marketing 

While wineries with larger production 
look at wine by-the-glass in restaurants 
as a sort of ‘open sesame,’ Corison admits 
her Cabernet at $24.00 for the 750ml 
bottle, is a little expensive to pour by-the- 
glass. However, some up-scale restau- 
rants in San Francisco do include the 
Corison Cabernet in their programs. 

“While ‘by the glass’ is very good for 
getting acquainted with my wine,” 
Corison says, “when wine is poured that 
way, the bottle is not on the table. Since 
I can’t afford to do any advertising, I 
want that exposure of the label. 

“In 1992, I put out my first direct mail 
piece. I have collected names for years, 
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but it took me a long time to come up 
with a way to offer direct sales that 
complemented other sales, without being 
in competition with the retailers. When 
you only have 2,000 cases, everything is 
spread a little thin.” 

With phylloxera marching through the 
Napa Valley, Corison feels she has been 
pretty lucky. Only one of the vineyards 
she depends on has any infestation, and 
there are only some hot spots there. She 
thinks there will be two more years be- 
fore that source will have to be replanted. 
However, she has spent the past two 
years identifying and obtaining new 
sources of grapes adjacent to the original 
three. With these young vineyards com- 
ing along, she feels comfortable although 
she acknowledges that grapes could get 
very expensive over the next few years. 

The wine business is very unusual, be- 
lieves Corison. “There are a lot of things 
which don’t make sense to an accountant. 
Some of the things that have a bearing on 
making a really fine wine do not show up 
on a balance sheet, and some of the things 
that do show up, packaging, for example, 
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have to be explained. Wine producers 
spend a lot of money on packaging. 
“What we're selling is preserved grape 
juice which has received a lot of care and 
hand-crafting, so we need to present our 
products in packages that give a sense of 
what we have done to make it special. 


Reaping the profits 
“What we do that adds value to the 


product may not show up as a ledger 
item, because there are so many intan- 
gibles in the metamorphosis of that 
grape. There is also a great deal of truth 
in the cliche that you have to have the 
sizzle to sell the steak. You have to catch 
the customer’s attention, but, in the long- 
term, the value promised by the bottle, 
has to be in the bottle.” 

For Corison, the value starts in the 
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vineyards from which she draws grapes. 
Each furnishes fruit with its own special 
range of concentrated flavors. It is then a 
test of Corison’s art to fashion a wine that 
epitomizes her personal style. 

She describes her Cabernet Sauvignon as, 
“juicy with fruit and hints of violets, olives, 
and spice. The wine is fresh and lively on 
the palate, never ponderous.” There is, she 
contends, only one way to achieve this com- 
plex and pleasurable wine. Each wine must 
be hand-crafted to show the subtle touch of 
the winemaker. 

Though a winemaker, by talent and 
training, can develop a unique style, 
there is still the question of making the 
production of that wine profitable. To 
the usual answers of choosing the right 
grape variety, the right location and viti- 
cultural practices for growing it, and 
control over its handling in the winery, 
Corison adds the importance of keeping 
costs down, and paying strict heed to 
the law of supply and demand. 

To keep costs within reason Corison does 
everything herself. If she ever needs a re- 
sume, she could list in all honesty her expe- 
rience as winemaker, grape buyer, general 
manager, director of personnel, public rela- 
tions and marketing, lab assistant, cellar 
worker, sales person, head of the purchas- 
ing department and collection agent. 

In return for satisfying her passion for 
wine and winemaking, Corison accepts a 
pennies-on-the-dollar income from her la- 
bors. Her office is in her home, and her best 
advice comes from networking. 

Several small producers, like Corison, 
have formed an informal “Small Winery 
Hot Line.” They meet and share infor- 
mation and experiences. If one is open- 
ing a new account, the hot line suggests 
someone to call who may have worked 
with the account and can provide some 
insight. Members also can, and often 
do, share equipment. 

To keep the profit and loss statement in 
balance, Corison warns that “it is impera- 
tive to maintain scarcity with demand- 
driven expansion. It’s easy to perceive 
demand as infinite when you are the new 
kid on the block and you just got a good 
review, even when that demand is only 
100 cases out in front of supply. This 
can’t last without careful attention to 
marketing.” 

In the final analysis, it is Cathy 
Corison’s name that’s on the bottle, and it 
is Corison who crafts the wine — without 
compromise, and that is the key to the 
whole process. ial 
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by Mark Kendziorek, 
Tasting Room Associates 


he most profitable way to sell wine 
today is through a tasting room. 
Direct sales are the ‘name of the 
game’ because people are ‘drinking 
less but drinking better.’ Per capita 
wine consumption in the United States 
has decreased each year for the past six 
years. Yet, if a customer tastes and likes, 
all the evidence shows that he/she buys. 

An extremely successful example of a 
winery that dedicates itself to retail sales 
is V. Sattui Winery (St. Helena, CA). In 
1993, the entire Sattui production (over 
39,000 cases) was sold in the tasting 
room. Other wineries have also found 
tasting room sales to be very important 
and profitable. Buckingham Valley Vine- 
yards (Bucking-ham, PA) sold its total 
production of 14,000 cases in 1993. Lake- 
wood Vineyards (Watkins Glen, NY) sold 
4,000 cases (80% of annual production), 
and Callaway Vineyard & Winery 
(Temecula, CA) sold 16,000 cases at the 
winery, of 200,000 cases produced. 

In 1992 and 1993, Napa Valley attracted 
more visitors than Disneyland. Wine 
touring has become one of the fastest 
growing tourist activities in the United 
States. People are driving long distances, 
standing in line to taste and buy, and in 
the process, creating a made-to-order 
niche market for wineries. 

The above winery examples show that 
the wine tourist is one of the most recep- 
tive niche markets. A winery can take 
advantage of this new pasttime of wine 
touring to generate sales and profits sig- 
nificantly higher than those seen through 
normal distribution channels. 

Some wineries report that retail sales are 
15% of total sales, yet contribute 40% of the 
profits. These statistics are not extreme and 
they show what can be accomplished when 
proper effort is applied to retail sales. 

A tasting room can be a real profit cen- 
ter for any winery willing to apply some 
basic principles. Indeed, a properly-run 
tasting room can be the centerpiece of a 
winery’s marketing and promotion 
efforts, generating significant profits in 
relation to the effort involved. 

The tasting room profit margin is usu- 
ally double or triple that earned from 
FOB wholesale. In addition, retail is cash- 
and-carry, and you deal directly with the 
customer. Imagine being able to elimi- 
nate most of the expenses involved with 


PART I 


Make your 
tasting room 


profitable 


Ten Commandments 
of the Tasting Room 


1 —Treat the customer as you 
would like to be treated. 


2 -Greet the customer within 
30 seconds of entry. 


3 -You are the professional 
— take charge and keep it. 

4 —Relax — wine is fun, 
show a sense of humor. 

5 -Your job is to sell, not just 
pour wine. 


6 —Pour enough to taste and 
smell, no more than one 
or two ounces. 


7 —Pour dry before sweet, light 
to heavy, white before red. 


8 —Remember, you are at 
work, not in your living room. 


9 —Know your product. 


10 —No one under 21 years of 
age will be served. 


—WMark Kendziorek 


wholesale and marketing — including 
travel and entertainment — while receiv- 
ing twice as much money! Retail sales of 
$350,000 are equivalent to FOB sales of 
approximately one million dollars. 

Why are so many wineries hesitant to 
more actively pursue the retail end of the 
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business? There are several reasons, 
ranging from a misunderstanding of the 
dynamics of wine retailing to pure ego. 
Some vintners feel it is more ‘romantic’ to 
travel around the country promoting 
their wine at tastings and dinners than to 
be a ‘lowly’ retailer. But the market has 
become extremely competitive, discount- 
dominated, and slow to pay. By develop- 
ing direct sales, the winery can step out- 
side this market and take greater control 
of its bottom line. 

Successful operation of a tasting room 
can bring significant profits to a winery, 
without a lot of hassle. Indeed, many 
small (under 15,000 cases/year) wineries 
should be able to sell their entire produc- 
tion in the tasting room at retail prices! 

Once you've created the right tasting en- 
vironment and attracted the wine tourists, 
it’s crucial to run your tasting room in a way 
that ensures customers will keep coming 
back. Here are some basic rules to employ at 
the retail level. They will help you establish 
and maintain your goals during day-to- 
day presentations in the tasting room. 

While some of the ‘Commandments’ 
may seem simple and self-evident, a 
surprising number of tasting room per- 
sonnel don’t seem to know or practice 
them consistently. 

The overall goal of the tasting room is 
to create an environment which reflects 
the philosophy of the winery and maxi- 
mizes the opportunity for a customer to 
experience and purchase the wine. 

Everything the winery does, from the 
first moment the public sees a facility, 
should be geared towards encouraging 
the visitor to have an enjoyable experi- 
ence. A happy customer spends money 
and comes back for more, time and again. 
A simple “hello” or “hi” within 30 sec- 
onds of entry acknowledges the 
customer’s existence, indicates your 
awareness that they are in your tasting 
room, and breaks the ice so the customer 
feels comfortable asking questions or ap- 
proaching the tasting bar. 

Pouring wine at a tasting bar is like being 
an actor on stage. It’s essential that you 
know your lines, but you also need to know 
the theme of the play and other people’s 
lines. Be sensitive to the audience and ca- 
pable of adjusting to its attitudes and expec- 
tations ata moment's notice. At the tasting 
bar, the same is true. You must take charge 
by subtly letting customers know that you 
know what you are doing. They are better 
off letting you guide them along the tasting 
path in the proper order. It is not up to 
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them to call the shots. 

Relax and have fun. If the customer 
senses that you are not enjoying yourself 
and your wine, they will not get the full- 
est enjoyment out of you or your wine, ei- 
ther. Remember, however, you are at 
work and the object of your labor is to 
make a sale. Pouring wine is the mecha- 
nism to create a sale, not the end in itself. 

For the average taster, trying one or 
two ounces of several wines, is enough. 
They are not here to drink, but to sample. 
Most states have a limit per sample and 
per visit. Establish the proper tasting or- 
der and do not vary from it. You are the 
pro, and you know the wines better than 
anyone walking in. Don’t let potential cus- 
tomers hopscotch around the established 
order. Never force someone to taste some- 
thing that they don’t want to, but don’t let 
them dictate the tasting order. Tasting 
sweet white first, then red, then dry white 
does no one any good. As an exercise, try 
it sometime with your staff. 

Card anyone under 30 years old. With 
all of the emphasis on enforcement and 
zero tolerance, the public understands. 
Your license is too valuable to risk by 
giving a free taste to someone underage. 

While all of this may seem too control- 
ling at first, it allows you to establish the 
basic elements of a successful tasting 
environment. Confidence is extremely 
important. You must know that, no mat- 
ter what happens, you will be able to 
serve every customer and that they will 
have an enjoyable time, purchase some- 
thing, come back again, and tell others 
about the wonderful time they had. Ifa 
tour bus arrives while 15 people are al- 
ready tasting, will everyone have a satis- 
factory experience? 

Professionalism is communicated to 
the customer in many ways, and the re- 
sponse in sales reflects it. If control of the 
tasting situation is lost and chaos reigns, 
sales suffer, not to mention the negative 
public relations that result. Remember, a 
satisfied customer tells five people, a dis- 
satisfied customer tells 25! 

Mark Kendziorek is founder/owner of Tasting 
Room Associates, a consulting firm established 
to assist wineries with all aspects of tasting room 
and retail operation. (tel: 206/378-6344). 

Watch for future articles by Mark 
Kendziorek on the “Ten Most Common Tasting 
Room Fallacies,’ and how they can be over- 
come; the ‘Eight Deadly Sins of the Tasting 
Room,’ as well as on tracking sales, mail order, 
competitive pricing, merchandising, proper 
body language, and other issues facing the tast- 
ing room operator. 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


By Corbin Houchins 


The devil you know 


Last year (1993) was not a good press year for the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco & Firearms (BATF). 

Investigations of the Waco, TX raid and alleged gender dis- 
crimination within Bureau ranks generated suggestions from 
various quarters to distribute its duties among other agencies. At 
the time, Bureau personnel seemed genuinely alarmed. Tough 
stands on label issues suddenly softened, and technical person- 
nel lobbied industry members with questions such as, “Would 
you want the FBI to do your label approvals?” (One was 
tempted to respond with a Jack Benny “I’m thinking.”) 

Public discussion and resulting panic at BATF seem to have 
subsided, but the important strategic question for the wine indus- 
try remains. Would it be advantageous to seek governmental 
reform placing table wine in the same regulatory category as 
food or agricultural commodities? 


How the land lies now 

Let’s look at what is presently regulated by whom. 

Wine is subject to both the Federal Alcohol Administration Act 
(FAAA) and the Food & Drug Administration Act. By statute, the 
Treasury Department administers the former, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) the latter, each with its own mission. For both 
constitutional and statutory reasons, in the case of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the states are also uniquely free to add their own layer of regu- 
lation to a federally-regulated article of commerce. 

Shortly after repeal, the FDA ceded its labeling supervision over 
alcoholic beverages to the Treasury Department by an informal del- 
egation letter. Thus, approval by BATF under its rules (which are far 
less detailed than the FDA’s) has been regarded as sufficient for fed- 
eral compliance, without express statutory authority. In practice, a 
ruling by the Bureau that a label conforms to the standards of the 
FAAA (e.g., “not misleading”) means that it has achieved federal 
compliance. Some states apply additional requirements, with or 
without a prior-approval procedure. 

Responsibilities of the FDA for safe food reach farther than label- 
ing and under some circumstances involve inspection of food pro- 
cessing facilities. Ordinarily, the FDA does not inspect wineries, but 
there is no delegation letter for administrative responsibility other 
than for labeling, and at least one instance of an FDA inspector’s 
showing up to look over an organic winery has been reported. In 
some locales, tasting rooms and cellars are subject to city, county, and 
state health inspection as commercial food handling operations. 

Trade practices also invoke administrative responsibilities of more 
than one agency. Advertising programs, promotions and the like 
must avoid both prohibition by BATF regulations adopted under the 
FAAA and characterization as unfair methods of competition under 
the more general Section-5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Again, states add their own requirements, frequently imposing ad- 


ditional “tied house” restrictions on benefits to retailers and 
sometimes adopting their own versions of Section-5, with or 
without administrative oversight. 


Why change? 

Obviously, BATF is only part of the regulatory picture, 
albeit a prominent part. If it did not exist, the Treasury Department 
would still be involved, of course, because the excise tax on wine is 
a significant revenue source. What would be gained by substituting, 
say, the FDA for labeling and plant inspection and leaving trade 
regulation to the states, supplemented by relatively infrequent Fed- 
eral Trade Commission investigations? 

For some, the allure of the unknown devil is the product public re- 
lations benefit of being regulated in the same agency as mainstream 
food and agricultural products. Others simply want to leave be- 
hind the specific trade practice restrictions applicable to liquor, 
either from a belief that more free enterprise is good for every- 
one or from confidence that they have enough capital and are 
agile enough to be among the survivors in an unregulated indus- 
try. I have not heard anyone suggest that other administrative 
agencies would be fairer or easier to deal with. 


The defensive turn of mind 

Lawyers are inherently conservative about changes in regulatory 
patterns. 

The reason is not just disinclination to learn something new. 
Administrative law has a special relation to the theory and prac- 
tice of democratic government. The Enlightenment and its off- 
spring the American Revolution promulgated the ideal of “a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than of men,” meaning that government 
should, like the 18th century concept of the cosmos, be a self- 
regulating mechanism whose behavior would conform to natu- 
ral laws, eliminating the arbitrariness of the human will that 
plagued systems ruled by princes and kings. 

In practice, of course, government is a complex interplay of 
structure and personality. The “government of men” (of both 
genders) is nowhere more evident than in the contemporary ad- 
ministrative agency, an early 20th-century creation that trans- 
gresses the Founding Fathers’ most urgent message by combin- 
ing lawmaking, law enforcement, and the determination of cases 
in a single instrumentality of the state, under the command of in- 
dividuals who are not popularly elected. 

The personalities and predilections of individual bureaucrats are 
all-important. Relations of enterprises and their agents with those 
contemporary equivalents of princes determine what can and can- 
not be done. Investment of time and effort in working relationships 
with an existing agency produces a highly valuable asset for indus- 
try members able and willing to participate in the system. 

Hard-won working relationships would likely be dissipated if a 
different administrative agency were substituted. At risk is more 
than loss of the time and effort required to create them. Another 
agency, under the direction of individuals with different views, 
might adopt regulations or take other administrative actions impos- 
ing disastrous costs on the wine industry. 

Current regulatory activities doubtless cost us something, but we 
feel fairly safe from ruinous changes of course. At least the BATF 
hasn't fallen into the “wine and other drugs” mentality one some- 
times sees in some other public agencies, federal and state. 


To the barricades, sort of 

Should we simply reject calls for regulatory reform and com- 
mit ourselves to preservation of a modus vivendi we know we can 
tolerate? I think not. 

Strategic perspective on the wine industry is difficult to come by. 


THE 


We all have to deal with short-term problems, and our trade as- 
sociations are often fully occupied with defense against the lat- 
est outrageous proposals. Nevertheless, we unquestionably have 
to take some initiative if we want table wine to hold a positive 
place in US. society. 

Regulatory reform looks worthwhile if it is part of a compre- 
hensive effort to combat the overregulation we face and to posi- 
tion wine as a food item with societal benefit, not a social cost. 
Simply transferring the kind of federal regulation we have now 
to different bureaucrats, even if they now regulate products free 
of stigma, probably fails risk-benefit analysis. Getting the level 
of regulation into line with the nature of the product would be 
a real achievement. 


Where to start? 

Immediate reduction of wine regulation would surely be al- 
most impossible. It looks as if the real battle ground is the states, 
but there, efforts to introduce uniformity, let alone significant re- 
duction, have gone nowhere. Still, we ought to be more forth- 
right about embracing deregulation as a long-term strategy and 
at least enunciate some goals. 

I could be interested in what industry members think about the 
things that really distinguish wine distribution from distributing 
other packaged foods. Why should a license to sell wine cost a gro- 
cery store more time and money than a license to sell cigarettes? 
What interest is served by scrutinizing investors in a winery for pos- 
sible connections with a retail establishment? (Some questions, such 
as doing away with limits on competition that allow less efficient 
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competitors to survive, will not produce unanimity, but freeing up 
the channels of distribution would help practically everyone.) 

The next question is whether the industry would adopt radi- 
cal objectives. Since piecemeal reform seems impractical, could 
we at least discuss goals that have been regarded as impossible? 
For example, “everyone knows” that a federal law providing na- 
tionally uniform rules for wine marketing would be unconstitu- 
tional because of the states’ 21st Amendment power to prevent 
importation of intoxicating liquor. Still, courts since the 1960s 
have been more receptive to the argument that the right to ex- 
clude wine does not mean that a state can put whatever condi- 
tions it chooses on admitting it. 

To be even more wildly speculative, could Congress define a term 
found in the Constitution, such as “intoxicating liquor”? Congress 
could not have a free hand, of course, since the Supreme Court is the 
final interpreter of constitutional terminology, but might the Court 
give some deference to a congressional definition of intoxicating li- 
quor that excludes table wine? 

The point of philosophical musing is that we should not get 
into a mind-set of purely reactive perimeter defense. If we had 
a program with a chance at repositioning wine in the law and a 
bill that would protect us from unreasonable ingredient labeling 
requirements, then putting whatever regulation would remain in 
an agency like the Department of Agriculture could make sense. 
(After all, if crop subsidies continue, that would be the place to 
talk about a vinifera program.) 

Until then — in my youth I thought I’d never say this — Tl ae 
a workable reality over the untried ideal. 
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SMART VITICULTURE 


By Dr. Richard Smart 


Which trellis system 
for my vineyard? 


The previous two columns in this series discussed some of the 
factors to be taken into account when choosing a trellis system. 
In this, the third and final column of the series, the management 
features of each system are compared. 


Systems to be compared 

Many Californian vineyards are non shoot-positioned, a sys- 
tem now often called the Californian (or Australian!) sprawl. 
Such vineyards often yield less than their potential, and also 
give lower wine quality than they might due to shading in the 
dense canopy, which I explained in previous columns, and in 
the book “Sunlight into Wine.” 

Growers who recognize these problems in their vineyards are 
now looking for alternative trellis systems. Among those com- 
monly considered are the following: Vertical Shoot Positioning 
(VSP), Scott Henry (SH), Smart-Dyson (SD), lyre or U, and the 
Geneva Double Curtain (GDC). 

A few words on names. The U-system is essentially similar to the 
lyre, in that both are horizontally-divided canopies, but the foliage 
walls of the U are vertical, while those of the lyre slope outwards, 
at about a 15° angle from the vertical. The Scott Henry and Smart- 
Dyson systems are also similar, both being vertically-divided cano- 
pies. The difference between them is that the SH has each wall of 
foliage arising from a separate cane or cordon, while the SD has both 
curtains rising from one cordon. The accompanying diagram shows 
how these systems look. 

Terminology is not precise in California right now. The U and 
lyre systems are becoming known as ‘quadrilateral cordons,’ or 
‘quad’ for short. The number of cordons is quite beside the point. 


Diagrams of trellis end-sections (all dimensions approximate). 


Scott-Henry Smart-Dyson 


DD (yf 


Each vine for the U or lyre trellis can be established with one, two 
or four cordons, and also the SH and GDC can be trained to four 
cordons (or one or two)! Let’s use the names correctly! 


Cost and ease of installation 

For many growers, the initial cost of a system is the most im- 
portant consideration in their choice. However, a cheap system 
to install may not provide the most profitable vineyard opera- 
tion. As a general rule, simple systems are best suited to low to 
moderate vigor vineyards. 

The VSP, SH, and SD systems require a post almost six feet 
out of the ground. Normally they are put into the ground two 
feet. Post spacing depends on the type used. Wooden posts, of 
three- to four-inch diameter, can be spaced up to 24 feet apart. 
Metal posts with thin cross sections need to be placed closer, but 
not one for each vine, as for stakes! 

For the GDC, the post can be up to five feet in height, with a 
cross arm at least three feet wide attached. While there are sev- 
eral ways to do the U and lyre systems, the easiest to manage 
is to use two posts rather than a central post with three cross 
arms. This allows for easier access to the inside of curtains along 
the row for trimming of laterals. 

Many growers are concerned about the number of wires in 
the newer trellis systems, but in fact wire is a relatively cheap 
component of most systems. The number of fruiting and foliage 
wires varies with the system. GDC has the least, with two fruit- 
ing and two foliage wires, and the U and lyre the most, with 
two fruiting and eight foliage wires. The other systems require 
respectively (fruiting and foliage wires) one or two and four for 
VSP, two and five for SH, and one and five to six for SD. The 
reason for different wire numbers is apparent from the dia- 
grams, where the approximate position is marked. 

All systems require sufficient and substantial end assemblies. 
Do not skimp on end assemblies, because eventually it will cost 
you more money! Details of sufficiently strong but also economi- 
cal end assemblies designed by agricultural engineers are given 
in the “Sunlight into Wine” book. 


Annual costs and ease of operation 
Again, many growers imagine that shoot-positioned canopies are 
more difficult and costly to maintain each growing season. Al- 
though this perception is wide spread, it is not true. Shoot position- 
ing does require labor, but not much. For the shoot-positioned sys- 
tems above, the total requirement is about 12 hours per acre; a little 
less for GDC, and a little more for the SH and SD. Many inexperi- 
enced growers take more time than this until they learn to manage 
and supervise the labor, and get the timing of operations correct. 
Continued on page 87 
3K = Fruit zone 


O =Foilage wire @ = Fruiting wire 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


By D.R. Storm, PhD, P.E. 


Permits required for entering confined spaces 

Public laws that were passed recently will require that wineries again 
closely examine their health and safety programs. By statute, the permits 
are internally issued by the winery. The winery office keeps a copy and 
so does each employee in case anything untoward happens. For example, 
the permit would monitor cellar personnel entering wine tanks and util- 
ity maintenance staff entering manholes or vaults.’ 

This new law, promulgated by the U.S. Occupational Safety & 
Health Administration’s (OSHA) “Regulations Governing Worker 
Safety in Confined Spaces,” is contained in 29 CFR Part 1910.146 (as 


A new-tech, low-tech engineered 
wastewater system, or 


what’s a STPD? 


To keep PWV readers on the cutting edge in all matters related 
to enology and viticulture, we’d like to report on an old tech- 
nology with a new twist that may work effectively for winer- 
ies in geological and pedological problem areas. 

Previously, “Winery Water & Waste” subject matter related 
to wastewater soil absorption systems was included in Vol. 
XII, No. 1, “Wisconsin Mound Systems”; Vol. IX, No. 6, “Sep- 
tic Tanks and Soil Absorption Systems: What’s New” Part I; 
Vol. X, No. 1, “Septic Tanks and Soil Absorption Systems: 
What’s New” Part II; and Vol. VI, No. 3, “Winery Wastewa- 
ter Systems: Changing Technologies and Technology Assess- 
ments”. The reader is referred to these past columns for a 
more complete description of low-technology wastewater dis- 
posal options. 

Low-technology systems depend upon soil porosity and 
subsequent biological treatment and physical entrapment of 
solids in the soil matrix to effect proper treatment. When 
planning such systems, a design professional must prudently 
apply design principles and criteria. 

The designer must understand soil physics and soil/plant/ 
water relationships. He or she must be able to incorporate into 
the layout and plumbing for the system, features that will per- 
mit the use of a soil disposal method for winery wastewater that 
was originally formulated for the lower strength and more hy- 
draulically uniform domestic (sanitary) wastewater discharges.” 


Shallow trench pressure distribution (STPD) 

When is such a system worthy of consideration? 

As the name implies, the STPD trench is located in the up- 
per levels of the soil profile where vegetative root systems, 
earthworms, soil bacteria and fungi are most active. Because 
of all the biological activity, the soil tends to have a higher 


published in the January 14, 1993 Federal Register). 

Each state must comply with federal statute by either adopting the 
federal law as written or developing its own safety criteria that must 
be equal or superior to the U.S. version. California opted to prepare 
a version of the law, which is contained in Title 8 California Admin- 
istrative Code; General Industrial Safety Orders, Article 108, Con- 
fined Spaces Sect. 5156-5159. California wineries may obtain a copy 
of the law including necessary permit forms by calling CAL-OSHA 
(916-322-3640). Other wineries should contact the occupational safety 
agency in their respective states. 

Winery managers are certainly aware of the hazards of sending 
personnel into fermentation tanks to muck-out residual pomace. 
Dangerous concentrations of alcohol in the vapor phase and CO, in 
tanks requiring human entry have been dealt with in the past by 
providing self-contained breathing apparatus or exterior blowers to 
vent the problem contaminants prior to and during tank occupancy. 
In the writer's opinion, this would still not exempt the winery from 
the need to prepare the permit. 

This law may also apply to a winery with unventilated caves used 
for barrel storage (and for visitor attractions) which may, on occa- 
sion, have oxygen concentrations below the confined space law's 
19.5% lower limit. 


permeability (porosity) and hence is able to transmit effluent 
to lower soil levels after carbonaceous waste biodegradation 
and entrapment/filtration. Limiting factors that would sug- 
gest consideration of a STPD arrangement are shallow soils 
above impermeable layers of rock or fat clay and high 
groundwater and/or site slopes exceeding 8% to 10%. 


Why do they work? 

Figure I shows a typical STPD trench, distribution pipe and 
drain/filter rock arrangement. The STPD is just like the Wis- 
consin Mound in that periodically it is charged with a mea- 
sured volume of wastewater. This cyclic wetting and drying 
permits the breakdown of entrapped organic material and 
discourages the build-up of an organic mat at the drainrock- 
filter bed interface. In the Sonoma and Napa County, CA, de- 
sign guidelines for wineries, the 8-inch deep ASTM C-33 sand 
filter bed in the STPD installation has been replaced with 
%-inch ultra-clean pea gravel. 


Figure I 
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In determining the length of trench re- 
quired for a given soil permeability (de- 
sign daily application rate in gallons per 
square foot per day), the designer is not 
allowed to use the trench bottom as part 
of the absorption area. The net effective 
absorption area is only the trench 
sidewalls or, for the configuration shown 
in Figure 1, two square feet per linear foot 
of trench. 


STPD systems require vigilance 

An often-repeated theme in this col- 
umn during the past 10 years can be 
paraphrased as follows: “The sure 
death of a leachfield is to permit solids 
carryover from poorly maintained or 
overtaxed septic tanks.” 

As the use of lees filters becomes more 
widespread (even among 5,000 to 10,000 
case/year wineries), the probability of a 
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total leachfield failure from a suspended- 
solids carryover assault is significantly 
decreased. Rotary drum or gravity 
screens can also significantly reduce sus- 
pended solids during crush. 

Wineries often are pleasantly surprised 
by the volume of solids that screens entrap 
and prevent from reaching the wastewater 
treatment and disposal systems. Using set- 
tling aids to augment sedimentation pro- 
cesses in septic tanks is another way to 
build in an additional protective measure 
for the fragile, conventional leachfield, 


mound or STPD system. 

(Readers are referred to PWV columns in Vol. 
IX, No. 4, “Process Wastewater Strainers and 
Screens”; Vol. XII, No 4, “Wastewater Sedimen- 
tation and Settling Aids, Part I”; and Vol. XIII, 
No. 5, “Wastewater Sedimentation and Settling 
Aids, Part II” for more details on methods of 


solids removal.) 


Agency monitoring and follow-up 

In California, both Napa and Sonoma 
counties have adopted a conservative 
stance when it comes to ‘specially engi- 
neered’ wastewater systems. A not-un- 
common requirement is to require the 
winery to set aside a replacement area 
for disposal equal to 100% or 200% of 
the designed leachfield’s areal extent, 
just in case an accidental slug of bento- 
nite kills the leachfield. 

Periodic inspections of the systems 
during crush allow agency personnel to 
see the systems at their ‘worst case’ con- 
dition. Six monitoring wells (3-inch per- 
forated PVC pipe located on the periph- 
ery and interior of the field) are required 
as part of the STPD system design stan- 
dards to give a subsurface indication of 
how well the system is performing. 

The STPD’s are not the cure-all for small- 
to medium-size winery wastewater prob- 
lems but they are a new weapon in the sani- 
tary engineer’s arsenal of solutions. a 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary 
engineer specializing in winery utilities, and 
the owner of Winters Winery. 
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By Jake Lorenzo 


Caffeine Jag 


Once upon a time, very long ago, Jake Lorenzo lived in Los An- 
geles, CA. In fact, Jake Lorenzo grew up in Los Angeles. When 
I was a young boy, Los Angeles was a beautiful, rural playland, 
and the Pacific Ocean was my personal play toy. 

My family lived in west Los Angeles, Venice, and Santa 
Monica. I used to ride my bicycle through miles of bean fields 
along La Ballona Creek to the beach. Venice was a small commu- 
nity of slimy, stench-ridden canals inhabited primarily by junk- 
ies and soap-box philosophers. Playa Del Rey didn’t exist. In- 
stead, there was a small marina for simple fishing boats. 

The Washington Pier was our hangout of choice, and I had my 
first beer at Hinano’s Bar when I was 16 years old. I can still re- 
member the smell of fresh popcorn popping in their ancient pop- 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


per. When it rained (a rare occurrence in those days), my friends 
and I would build rickety rafts and ride the swollen creek down 
to the jetty. When it stormed and the lifeguards would shut down 
the beach, we’d run out to the end of the pier, jump off, and ride 
the twenty-footers into shore. 

1 lived in the water, body-surfing for hours on end. My friends 
and I had no masks or fins, and given the chance, we preferred 
to wear no suits. It was just us and the waves. Surf at the Wash- 
ington Pier had a particular drop. You'd get up into the curl, only 
to look down and see bare sand in front of you. If you didn’t kick 
out fast enough, your head would be driven into the sand. You 
could always tell the guys who body surfed the Pier by the scabs 
on their faces. 

w ve ve 


After college, I went to work in the inner city, but I couldn’t bring 
myself to leave the beach. So every morning I would get into my 
Chevy Malibu with the black Naugahyde top and drive to east 
Los Angeles. If the beach was my childhood, freeways were my 
young manhood. 

Like everyone else who lives in a big city, I looked at the com- 
mute as part of a normal day. I didn’t get crazy when someone 
cut me off. I didn’t scream obscenities and flip the bird at people 
trying to crash into my car. I never, no matter what they say, 
pulled my gun to threaten any 70-year-old driver going 35mph 
in front of me. 

It got to the point where I took pride in my ability to 
maneuver through lanes of traffic. When things jammed up, I 
knew exactly where to get off the freeway, how to snake 
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Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. 
Interviews with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery 
and Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 
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Biology of the Grapevine 

Mullins, Bouquet and Williams 

Covers the growing of grapes and includes 
the genetics, anatomy and physiology 
of the grapevine. 
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New Classic Wines 

Oz Clarke 

Well-informed, enthusiastic, in-depth 
reports of how and why behind wine styles 
of 63 winemakers in six countries. 
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yard Management 1993 ASEV Proceedings 
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Heartbreak Grape (The) 

A California winemaker’s search for the 
perfect Pinot Noir 

Marq de Villiers 

A detailed, wittily, irreverent, and whimsi- 
cally romantic story of Josh Jensen and 
Calera Wine Company 


197pp—$23.00 Order #PWV-HG 
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English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 
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M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 
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NEW! 

Oak Symposium (Intl) Proceedings 
Oak chemistry, oak sources, barrel 
production 


115pp—$30.00 Order #PWV-Oak 


Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, in- 
cluding Port, Madeira, and Rose wines. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 
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Production Wine Analysis 

B. Zoecklein, F. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 
Fresno State University 
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Refrigeration for Winemakers 
R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
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Regulating the Laboratory: The Chemical 
Hygiene Plan 1993 ASEV Proceedings 
175pp—$30.00 Order #ASEV-L 


Rootstock Seminar, A World-wide 
perspective 
1992 ASEV Proceedings 
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Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy man- 
agement and economics, Improvement of 
canopy microclimates, Importance of wine- 
grape canopies, Construction of trellis 
systems. 


88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


The Taste of Wine 
E. Peynaud 


258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining 
trials for the laboratory. 


65pp—$50.00 Order #PWV-TCA 


Vineyard Management Practices: An En- 
vironmental Approach to Development 
and Maintenance 

Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation 
District and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 


300pp—$29.95 Order #VMP-SCS 
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Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 
Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, 
irrigation, drainage and soil salinity, soil man- 
agement and frost control; grapevine 
nutrition, grape pests, disease, vineyard pro- 
tection. 
384pp—$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 
Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climatic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, which allows 
evaluation of potential new viticultural 
sites,taking into consideration possible 
changes in future climatic conditions. 
310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


NEW! 

Wine Aroma Defects 

1992 ASEV-ES Workshop Proceedings 
92pp—$15.00 Order #ASEV-WAD 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, 
training, trellising, grapevine propagation, 
fertilization, pest management, yield predic- 
tion, winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 


IN THE CELLAR continued 

through the surface streets, and how to get back onto the 
freeways when traffic was moving again. I became a master 
at making personalized tapes of freeway driving music to get 
me to and from work. In short, the morning commute was no 
skin off Jake Lorenzo’s nose, and as a native Angelino, I took 
pride in my driving abilities in the face of bumper to bumper 
traffic moving at 7Omph. 
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Then I moved to Sonoma. 

When I'd return to Los Angeles, and try to negotiate the freeways, 
I'd tense up. It would piss me off to have my blinker going for mile 
after mile, while people intentionally refused to let me into their lane. 
People would come screaming down the highway, zipping in and 
out of traffic, and then disappear skirting traffic at incredible speed 
along the shoulder. Nobody signaled anything, and for no reason 
whatsoever, traffic would simply stop moving in all lanes in both di- 
rections for long periods of time. 

Jake Lorenzo had a thought. It occurred to me that all those years 
of confident commuting had been a facade. At the very time I 
thought I was relaxed and competent, I was in fact tense beyond be- 
lief. The very pride that I took in driving those freeways took a vi- 
cious physical and emotional toll, the scars of which I am just now 
beginning to cast off. My typical, daily commute was killing my 
spirit, and I had no idea that I was in jeopardy. 

I bring this up for a special reason. Have you noticed this cof- 
fee thing? 

I mean Jake Lorenzo can accept the need for double espresso 
lattes every 30 minutes in the Pacific Northwest, where the skies 
are gray seven months in a row. Living ina gray haze and never 
seeing the sun may legitimately require some sort of internal 
combustion, a kind of mental lightning bolt to charge the batter- 
ies. So when I’m in Seattle, I accept the espresso cart every 20 feet 


with its Torani bottles and its intricate roasts. 

But where do they get off exporting this artificial sunshine, 
along with their cacophonous grunge rock, to the rest of the na- 
tion? People are crazy enough in this country. We are suffering 
from all kinds of stress, and we are not even aware of it. Every 
single commuter on a freeway is a cannon waiting to go off. Ex- 
cess caffeine is like arming that cannon with a shorter, faster 
burning fuse. 

Coffee bars have replaced singles bars. Young people sit 
around sipping French roasted Colombian double espressos and 
dining on chocolate, and then they wonder what happened to 
romance. People are sucking down one potent brewed cup after 
another, all day long. America is literally quivering with a caf- 
feine jag. Hell, people in this country don’t need to speed up. We 
desperately need to slow down. 

Jake Lorenzo slows down with wine. 

If you must drink coffee in the morning, do what Jake does, 
pour in a shot of tequila. At least that way you break even. 

Better yet, start your day with a glass of Gewurztraminer. A 
good dry Gewurztraminer tastes somewhere between grapefruit 
juice and lemonade. It’s the perfect way to begin a morning. 
Don’t suck down Thai coffees, or pitchers of ice tea at lunch time. 
Instead, go back to a delightful Riesling, or try a slightly chilled 
Gamay. Drink wine with dinner, but give up that cup of coffee 
after the meal, and sip on a generous port instead. 

There’s plenty of stress in our everyday lives. We don’t need 
to electrify our nervous systems with caffeine to intensify that 
stress. We'd be better off to relax those irritated nerves. We need 
to gently soothe those spasmed muscles, so we can release all that 
pent-up frustration and tension. We need to get off the freeway 
and down to the beach. We need to get out of that coffee shop 
and into a bar. 

Start with wine for breakfast. We'll move on from there. 
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MARKETPLACE 


LEGAL COUNSEL 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #3210 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 

Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 


outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 


916/795-3506 
THE eA A Powerful Newsletter That Is 
ne Guaranteed to Increase Profits 
AS MARKETING with Low-Cost Marketing 


NEWSLETTER 


¢ A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

° So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 
The Guerrilla Marketing GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
succeed in marketing without it! Mill Valley, Califomia 94942 USA 


Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of 
this stainless steel racking wand allows 
you to move wine gently using nitrogen 
pressure. Winemakers love the PUP for 
racking and/or topping. For information, 
call the Boswell Company 415/457-3955 or 
Fax 415/457-0304. 


Assistant Winemaker: J. Lohr Winery 
is seeking a talented person with winery 
experience. Must have degree in wine- 
making or related field. Some travel re- 
quired. Send resume in confidence to: J. 
Lohr Winery, 1000 Lenzen Ave., San 


Jose, CA 95126, attn: Personnel. No 
phone calls please. 


Winemaker/Viticulturist Available: 
Top-class international winemaking 
record with multifaceted experience to of- 
fer. Seeks position with competitively in- 
clined and wine industry savvy winery. 
Please inquire to PWV-Box-JR. 


BARREL STIRRING RODS available. 
Stop using P.V.C., wood dowels, power 
drills, etc.! Our stainless steel mixing de- 
vice is hand-operated — fast, effective, 
and non-oxygenative. $135 - $170. Call 
Boswell Company: 415/457-3955. 


Winery Production 
Management System 


practical software for the winemaker 


The Boswell bung puts a 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 
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Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road 
Occidental, California 95465 


(707) 874-3067 


DON’T MAKE WTR WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


ESRNEAY 


WINE PACKAGING 


Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Inventory for Immediate Delivery 

e 1,2, and 3-bottle gift boxes 

e 2,3,4, and 6-bottle carriers 

¢ 1,2,3,4,6, and 12-bottle UPS shippers 
plus many specialty items 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 
NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 


R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call: (717) 993-2431 or 1-(800) 292-3370, fax: (717) 755-2466 


WANTED 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD edito- 
rial staff wants to know what you 
think of the PWV content and look. We 
especially want to know if PWV deliv- 
ers what you expect from the most 
highly rated wine industry trade 
magazine. 

We will extend your subscription six 
months (three issues) for letters we 
print. Please write to: 

PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, 
San Rafael, CA 94903-1534. 
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SMART VITICULTURE continued from page 80 


Shoot positioning is normally done between fruit set and veraison, 
and may require up to three passes through the vineyard. 

Shoot-positioned systems require one or more passes with a 
trimming machine, depending on vineyard vigor. Sometimes non 
shoot-positioned vineyards also require trimming to provide ac- 
cess. Trimming removes unwanted growth from the shoot tip, 
and also lateral growth when the vineyard is not in balance. The 
most difficult system to trim is the U or lyre. Mechanical trimming 
is facilitated by using two posts rather than one with cross arms. 

Leaf pulling can be done by hand or with a simple ma- 
chine in shoot-positioned vineyards. The savings of using a 
machine can cover easily the purchase and operating costs. 

As discussed in the previous column, not all systems can be me- 
chanically harvested today. However, the higher yield, and better 
fruit exposure and access invariably leads to lower costs for hand har- 
vesting. Some growers report substantial savings. 


Ease of retro fitting 

Most systems are easy to retro-fit, but it is important in the 
previous summer not to trim too severely. Retro-fitting is 
made easy with long cane length available at winter pruning. 
Most Californian vineyards are cordon-trained, with a cordon 
about 42 inches above ground. This cordon can be retained for 
the VSP, but is typically replaced with two or four canes for SD 
and SH respectively. The GDC requires four longer canes, 
which must extend upwards to about five feet, then to the 
cross arms (a minimum of 18 inches) and along the fruiting 
wire for half the vine spacing in the row. This requires long 
canes on the vine, about six to eight feet long. 

Normally, more buds can be retained at winter pruning dur- 
ing retrofitting. This allows for more yield the following sea- 
son, and in many situations, the cost of retrofitting is recovered 
by the increased crop of only one year. 


Phylloxera and trellis conversion 

The ravages of phylloxera in the North Coast of Califor- 
nia are causing financial hardship for many growers. Many 
are changing the trellis system when replanting, but some 
others are retrofitting in advance of an anticipated replant- 
ing. This seems to be a sound strategy. As the old vineyard 
is declining, it can be interplanted with new vines on a ‘real 
phylloxera-tolerant’ rootstock, and when well managed 
with irrigation, the new vines can take over from the old. 
Obviously, the old vineyard is not then removed with a 
bulldozer, rather vines are pulled out individually with a 
tractor. This approach has been very effectively used in 
New Zealand. 


Vineyard yield and quality 

When properly used, all systems will give improved yield 
and quality if the former vineyard was unbalanced and 
shaded. The potential for increasing yield is as follows: VSP 
has the lowest potential, then SH and SD, U, lyre and finally 
GDC. Higher yields will be found in higher vigor vineyards, 
to which systems such as the GDC are best suited. All sys- 
tems have a similar quality potential, although they can dif- 
fer in fruit exposure, and so create different wine styles. 

The VSP has the lowest fruit exposure, followed by the, SH 
and SD, U, lyre, then GDC. More fruit exposure can lead to 
higher wine phenolic content. This should be considered 
when choosing trellis systems, especially for white wines. 


he exclusive NOVA deep cleaning system creates a cork with 
lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
visually and sensorially the best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most consistent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 

Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 

Nova corks produced by Portocork Internacional are 
available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


ees 
fp Portocork, Inc: 
pory;o° 601 Airpark Rd. 
co Napa, CA 94558 
Portocork Internacional, S.A. 


Santa Maria De Lamas 707.258.3930 
‘Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 


SEE US AT ASEV, BOOTHS 605-609 & 704-706 


